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The tile or the marble? Conceptually, it 
was a house divided. And the more opinions 
the couple asked for, the more confused 
they both became. 
Blissfully, this was not at all the case when it came to 
choosing their appliances. On the contrary, the Jenn-Air 
Expressions Collection made it easy. Offering everything a 
superior kitchen demands as well as everything a frazzled 
couple desires. 

The Expressions Collection is, indeed, a full line. 
From cooktops to dishwashers. And, of course, each one 
is designed to complement the other beautifully, 
in both style and 
performance. 
So, tile 

or marble countertops? Either way, they're going to look great 
alongside the Expressions Collection from Jenn-Air. 




CSESESJENN-AIR 

The Sign of a Great Cook® 



For a free brochure call 1-800- JENN-AIR or visit our Web site at www.jennair.com 




40 Enjoy a juicy, spice-rubbed roast with detailed advice on grill-roasting from Molly Stevens. 
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ARTICLES 



30 Pick the Cooking Method to Suit 
the Chicken Salad 

by ]oanne Weir 

Roasting, poaching, or grilling brings its own special 
character to three scrumptious chicken salads 

35 A Provencal Summer Menu 

by Alice Waters 

Vegetables, lamb, garlic, and basil team up in a dish 
that takes a cue from the garden 

40 How to Cook a Roast on the Grill 

by Molly Stevens 

Grill-roasted beef, pork, and lamb are juicy, tender, and 
kissed with smoke 

SEE OUR COMPANION VIDEO ON OUR WEB SITE 

http://www.taunton.com/fc/ 
44 Classic French-Style Potato Salad 

by Jean-Louis Gerin 

Douse warm potatoes, first with white wine and then 
with olive oil, for results that are tangy to the core 



46 Cooking in an Outdoor Kitchen 

by Amy Albert 

More than just barbecue areas, these kitchens are 
designed for full-tilt cooking in the fresh air 

50 The Fruit of Summer Shines in Fools 

by Abigail Johnson Dodge 

Fold a fruit puree into whipped cream for a carefree 
summer dessert 

SEE OUR COMPANION VIDEO ON OUR WEB SITE 

h Up : // www.ta unton.com/fc/ 
54 How to Choose a Great Grill 

by Sarah Jay 

Look for three key features — high heat, large cooking 
area, and rock-solid construction 

58 Cool Noodle Salads for Summer Nights 

by Mai Pham 

Rice noodles, greens, and herbs make a cool bed for 
sizzling stir-fried toppings of shrimp, pork, or vegetables 

64 Master Class: Lobster Napoleon 

by Charlie Trotter 

Prepare the simple elements ahead and then build 
a dazzling appetizer just like a restaurant pro 

69 Life at the Speed of Bread 

by Amy Albert 

Meet a family of artisan bakers who shape their lives 
around handcrafting rustic bread 

74 Juicy, Just-Picked Strawberries 
Star in Early Summer Desserts 

by Stephen Durfee 

Take advantage of strawberry season with four stunning 
summer desserts from The French Laundry's pastry chef 

On the cover: Vietnamese Noodle Salad with Stir-Fried Vegetables, 
"Cool Noodle Salads for Warm Summer Nights, "p. 61. 

Cover photo: Ben Fink; image editing: Bill Godfrey. 
These pages: top left series and bottom left: Ben 
Fink; above, Mark Thomas; bottom right, Martha 
Holmherg. 



74 Savor the sweet- 
ness of early summer 
strawberries with Stephen 
Durf ee's four fabulous desserts. 
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When it comes to food, 
Joanne Weir ( "Chicken 
Salads/' p. 30) does it all — she 
cooks, teaches, writes, even does 
television. A fourth-generation 
professional cook, Joanne's 
cooking experience includes five 
years at Chez Panisse in Berkeley, 



California, and a year of full-time 
apprenticeship with Madeleine 
Kamman. She now teaches 
cooking classes in San Francisco 
and around the world. 

A columnist for the San 
Francisco Chronicle, joanne has 
published a number of cookbooks, 



including From Tapas ToMeze 
(Crown, 1 994), which was 
nominated for a james Beard 
Cookbook Award, and You Say 
Tomato (Broadway Books, 1 998). 
Her 26-part television series for 
PBS, called "Now Weir Cooking," 
is due to air early in 1 999. 




Since opening Chez Panisse 27 years ago, Alice 
Waters ("Summer Menu," p. 35) has never 
wavered from her central philosophy in the 
kitchen — using only local, seasonal, organic fruits 
and vegetables, first and foremost. At 19, she 
"went eating in France," as she describes her 
year of study abroad, 
which began her life- 
long journey to find, 
cook, and serve fresh 
food. The author of 
numerous cookbooks, 
including Chez Panisse 
Vegetables (Harper 
Collins, 1996), Alice lives 
in Berkeley, California. 

Although Molly Stevens ("Roasts on the 
Grill," p. 40) officially hung up her teaching 
toque in 1 996 (she worked at the New England 
Culinary Institute for seven years), that hasn't 
stopped her from hopping a plane to France to 
assist at her alma mater, La Varenne, whenever 
she can. She also travels this side of the Atlantic 
to do cooking demonstrations for Oldways 
Preservation & Exchange Trust (based in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts) and of course for 
Fine Cooking, where she is a contributing editor. 
When at home in Vermont, she works as a free- 
lance editor and writer. 

French-born Jean-Louis Gerin ("French-Style 
Potato Salad," p. 44) started his restaurant 

career at age 1 3 and 
hasn't stopped cooking 
since. In France he 
worked with several 
renowned chefs, 
including Guy Savoy, 
whom Gerin helped 
open restaurants in 
Paris and Greenwich, 
Connecticut. In 1985, 




jean -Louis bought the Greenwich restaurant — 
and Restaurant Jean-Louis has been gathering 
acclaim ever since. 

Abigail Johnson Dodge ( "Fruit Fools," 
p. 50) has been cooking professionally since 
starting her own catering business at age 1 6. She 
wen ton to study cooking at La Varenne in Paris 
and apprenticed in Paris before returning to the 
United States. Abby is director of Fine Cooking's 
test kitchen, the author of Great Fruit Desserts 
(Rizzoli, 1 997), and a contributing writer for the 
new joy of Cooking (Scribner, 1997). She is 
working on her next book, The Weekend Baker. 

For seven years, Sarah Jay ("Buying a Grill," 
p. 54) trudged along in the newspaper world, 
covering crime, business, sports, you name it. 
But something was missing. Her colleagues 
began to n otic e th at sh e'd often sn eak food 
references into her articles. Then she took time 
off to apprentice with a French baker and to 
track down a favorite cookbook author in 
Provence. Finally, she shed all pretenses and 
plunged headfirst into what she'd wanted all 
along — to become an editor at Fine Cooking. 
She joined the staff in january and has been 
sneaking food references into her articles 
ever since. 
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Mai Pham ("Cool 
Noodle Salads," p. 58) is 
the chef and owner of 
Lemon Grass Restaurant 
and Cafes in Sacramento 
and the author of The 
Best of Vietnamese & Thai 
Cooking (Prima, 1996). 
She writes a monthly 
food column for the San Francisco Chronicle and 
teaches at the Culinary Institute of America at 
Greystone. Mai is currently working on A Bowl 
ofPho, to be published by HarperCollins. 
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Over the last decade, Charlie Trotter 

("Lobster Napoleon," p. 64) dedicated himself to 
learning all he could about flavors from around 
the world and cultural 
influences. The result is a 
sparkling, original cuisine 
th at Trotter serves at h is 
Chicago restaurant, 
Charlie Trotter's. The 
restaurant has received 
many awards, including 
member status in the 
prestigious Relais & 
Chateaux. Charlie is the 

author of six cookbooks, including the upcoming 
Charlie Trotter's Desserts and The Kitchen Sessions 
with Charlie Trotter (both from Ten Speed Press). 
He has just completed filming a 1 3-part television 
series, which will air on PBS this fall. 

Amy Albert ("Life at th e Speed of Bread," p. 69 
and "Outdoor Kitchens," p. 46) is an associate 
editor for Fine Cooking Wth a passion for words, 
food, wine, and meeting extraordinary people. 
"I arrived at the Webers' farm intending to learn 
about life as an artisan bread baker — which I 
did — but we ended up having the most amazing 
conversations — about jazz, design, the un- 
conscious, and a million other things," she says. 

In a former life, Stephen Durfee ("Strawberry 
Desserts," p. 74) was a high school teacher and a 
lacrosse coach, but when he landed in New York 
several years ago looking for a way to finance 
graduate school, he took a bread baking job and 
never looked back. Durfee studied, and taught, at 
Peter Kump's New York Cooking School, and he 
honed his pastry skills working at Alison on 
Dominick in New York and at the Wheatleigh 
Hotel in Lenox, Massachusetts, before jumping 
coasts to work at the French Laundry in 
Yountville, California, where he has been the 
pastry chef for the last two years. 
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Johanne Killeen and 
George Germon 
Co-owners/ co-chefs 
Al Forno Restaurant 
Providence, R.I. 



PLUGRA is the only butter we use. 



99 



Husband and wife team Johanne Killeen and George 
Germon share a love for creating the finest foods. This 
romance with quality ingredients is why Plugra is the 
only butter used in their award-winning Al Forno 
Restaurant. In all of their original Italian recipes and 
right on the table with breads, when there's butter 
... it's always Plugra. 

"Once chefs use Plugra, they 
won't want to use any other 
butter," says Germon. Killeen 
agrees: "It topples the scales in 
outstanding taste and performance. 




With its higher butterfat content (82% compared to 
butter's 80%) and lower moisture, Plugra enables top 
chefs everywhere to achieve outstanding quality, 
increased yield and fuller taste and richness. It adds 
to the consistency and delicious flavors of sauces; it 
performs extraordinarily well to create sensational 
pastries; and it enhances any recipe that calls for 
regular butter. 

Make Plugra your butter for 
premium quality and award-winning 
results. Once you try it, you'll never 
want to use anything but Plugra. 




Keller's/Hotel Bar Foods, Harleysville, Pa. 

For the store or supermarket nearest you, 

call 1 -800-2-BUTTER (inside Pa.) or 1 -800-KELLER-1 (outside Pa.). 
Visit the Plugra Web site at http://www.butter1.com. 
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Pancetta drew a 
crowd at the deli 

I couldn't resist stopping by my 
favorite market for pancetta 
after seeing Clifford Wright's 
article in Fine Cooking #25 
(p. 60). I attracted quite a 
crowd explaining asparagus 
wrapped in pancetta to my deli 
lady! I think the market sold 
ta six more of your maga- 
zines due to 
this dis- 
■ cussion. 
— Scott 
Erickson, 
via e-mail 



Don't say "caramelize" 
unless you mean it 

Regarding John Khoury's let- 
ter and your reply (FC #25, 
p. 8), I'm delighted to know 
that you don't want to perpet> 
uate cooking myths. I love 
your magazine, but I'm afraid 
that you're doing just that. 

I took a food science course 
in college and I remember how 
much the professor loathed 
the overuse of the word cara- 
melize. Caramelization is only 
one of a number of browning 
reactions. It only occurs when 
sugars brown. There are also 
browning reactions involving 
proteins or fats or both, but 
those aren't caramelization. 

Referring to the article Mr. 
Khoury cited, sauteing browns 
a chop, but it almost certainly 
doesn't caramelize it. The same 
is true of sauteing anything else 
(onion, etc.). Saying otherwise 
is sloppy. 

— Jonathan Brusch, 
Winthrop, MA 

Editors' reply: Mr. Brusch's 
food science professor is cor- 
rect: the term caramelization 
means the breakdown of su- 
crose at high temperatures, 



while the type of browning 
that happens with meat and 
other foods is more likely to be 
something called a Maillard re- 
action. (Our own food science 
expert, Shirley Corriher, ex- 
plains it all in this issue's Food 
Science department, p. 88.) 

We confess that we're 
guilty of furthering the corrupt 
tion of this technical term. But 
we also confess that we prefer 
the term caramelize over the 
term browning. Browning just 
describes a color change, while 
caramelize evokes changes in 
color, flavor, and fragrance — 
much more accurate, really, 
and much more appealing. 

I'd like more roasted 
vegetables, please 

I've made your roasted root 
vegetables many times (FC 
#25, pp. 30), and no matter 
how much I make, every piece 
disappears. The capacity of my 
oven has reached its limit. 
Any suggestions as to how I 
can prepare several batches 
and then reheat a large quarv 
tity without losing the crispy 
yumminess of the vegetables? 
— Allison Brandt, via e-mail 

Susie Middleton replies: 

You'll get best results if you re- 
heat the vegetables by spread- 
ing them out on sheets or in 
pans without letting them 
overlap too much (or they'll 
just steam), and then putting 
them into a 375°F oven for 
about 10 minutes. 

Errata 

We omitted a step from Jacques 
Torres' chocolate sauce recipe 
(Reviews, FC #26, p. 81). Af- 
ter bringing the cream, butter, 
and sugar to a boil, pour the 
mixture into the warm ga- 
nache and then continue with 
the recipe. Our apologies. ♦ 
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Life in the kitchen just got a little easier 

Introducing 

Kitchen Assistant" 




Brother International Corporation, Dept HAD, 100 Somerset Corporate Boulevard, Bridgewater, NJ 08807. 

© 1996 Brother International Corporation 

The Kitchen Assistant software was developed in conjunction with Cookbook Resource USA®, Ltd., Milwaukee, YVI. 
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How The Good Cook Works 



• As a member, you'll receive The Good Cook catalog about every 3 
weeks (17 times a year) so you'll always know about the most important 
new cookbooks that are of interest to you. And The Good Cook saves 
you money — up to 20% off publishers' prices and up to 50% off with 
special offers and sales in every catalog. Every purchase you make earns 
valuable Bonus Points, which you may redeem for FREE books (you pay 
only shipping and handling). If you want the Main Selection, do 
nothing. We'll send it to you automatically. If you want one or more 
other books — or no book at all — indicate your decision on the Reply 
Card and return it by the specified date. A shipping and handling 
charge is added to each shipment. 

• Return Privilege: If the catalog is delayed and you receive a Main 
Selection without having had 10 days to notify us, just send it back and 
owe nothing. 

• Cancellations: Your membership may be canceled, by you or the 
Club, at any time after you've bought 3 books at regular Club prices 
within the next 2 years. 

The Good Cook* is a registered trademark of Book-of- |,wm^ 
the Month Cluh, Inc., and includes Better Homes and HflflMM 
Gardens® Cook Book Cluh, a registered trademark of SSEIP 
Meredith Corporation, 
t Weight Watchers* is the registered trademark of Weight Watchers, International, Inc. 
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Q&A 



Have a question of general 
interest about cooking? 
Send it to Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506, and we'll 
find a cooking professional 
with the answer. 




Scalding milk helps it combine more 
easily with other ingredients and 
speeds cooking. 



Why scald milk? 

Why do recipes, particularly for 
pudding and ice cream, call for 
scalding milk? What does it do? 

— William E. Temple, 
Tucson, AZ 

Molly Stevens replies: When 
you scald milk, you're heating 
it gently to just shy of a boil, 
or until it begins to steam 
and small bubbles form 
around the edges of the 
pan. Recipe writers use 




the term "scald" rather 
than "heat" or "bring to a 
simmer" as a shorthand way of 
indicating that the milk 
needs to be heated gen- 
tly and only so much. 
Milk scorches all too easily 
when you heat it too quickly 
or at too high a temperature, 
and once scorched, it has an 
acrid flavor that will ruin an 
entire dessert. 

In most cases, scalding has 
nothing to do with destroying 
pathogens or enzymes since 
pasteurization has already 



taken care of that. (In the rare 
case of farm-fresh raw milk, 
scalding is essential to destroy 
certain enzymes that can 
interfere with the normal 
development of doughs and 
custards; it isn't, however, a 
substitute for pasteurization.) 

Scalding regular store- 
bought milk is simply an effi- 
cient step to combine ingredi- 
ents and speed cooking. Sugar 
dissolves more readily in hot 
milk; butter and chopped 
chocolate melt more quickly 
in it; and when you combine 
milk with flour, scalded milk 
stirs in more evenly without 
creating lumps. 
Molly Stevens is a contributing 
editor to Fine Cooking. 

How can I make creme 
fraiche? 

1 love using creme 
fraiche, but 1 
sometimes cant 
find it at the 
market. How 
can I make 
creme fraiche 
at home? 

— Patrick Connors, 
Philadelphia, 

Elaine Sterling replies: ( Wane 

fraiche is fermented cream 
thickened by acid-producing 
bacteria. Its nutty, slightly sour 



flavor and smooth consistency 
make it especially good for en- 
riching sauces and for using as 
a garnish for desserts, canapes, 
soups, and caviar. 

It's simple to make creme 
fraiche at home. In a small 
saucepan, warm two cups of 
heavy cream (avoid ultra- 
pasteurized cream if you can; 
because of the processing, it 
doesn't ferment as well) to 
1 00°F. If you don't have a ther- 
mometer, you can test the 
temperature with your finger: 
the cream should feel slightly 
warmer than body tempera- 
ture. Stir in !/4 cup store- 
bought buttermilk (use the 
freshest buttermilk possible to 
ensure souring and thicken- 
ing) and then transfer the 
mixture to a clean glass or 




Creme fraiche gives a tangy, rich 
touch to savories and sweets, and 
it's easy to make at home. 
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Processing: John Comerford, Nancianne Boland, Barbara Lowe, Eileen McNulty, Dawn Teixeira, Marylou Thompson. 
Customer Services: Patricia Malouft, Donna Baxter, Christi Heuer, Dorothy Knauer, Penny Lefferts, Jennifer Severino, 
Barbara Smith, Phyllis Tolmie. Data ETitry: Carole Ando, Bonnie Beardsley, Margaret Fainer, Madelaine Frengs, Debra 
McCormack, Gina Pabis, Andrea Shorrock, Betty Stepney. Distribution: Paul Seipold, Mary Ann Costagliola, Deborah 
Greene, Linnea Ingram, Brian Leavitt, Aaron Lund, Frederick Monnes, Jonathan Pond, Elsie Rodriguez, Alice Saxton, 



Eileen Sheehan. Manufacturing: Kathleen Davis, director; Kathleen Donovan. Prepress: Austin Starbird, John Garofalo, 
Stephen Roma, Patricia Sigetti, Deborah Cooper, William Bivona, David Blasko, Richard Booth, James Chappuis, Mark 
Coleman, Lisa DeFeo, Tina Foster, William Godfrey, Florence Nichols, Linda Reddington, Martha Stammer, Chansam 
Thammavongsa, David Kenney, Amy Evon, Kathy Martin, Monica Murphy. I'rmt Produaion: Dee Flanagan, Nicole 
Anastas, Lynda Morris, promotion; Thomas Greco, Deborah Baldwin, Michael Gyulay, books; Philip VanKirk, John 
Cavallaro, Tracie Pavlik, magazines. Video: Craig Umanoff, Thomas Menard. Management Information Systems: 
Robert Peters, director; Brendan Bowe, James Courtright, Maurice Downey, Gabriel Dunn, Lisa Northrop, Maijorie 
Omalyev, Roger Seliga. PC AppUattians: Heidi Waldkirch, Robert Nielsen, Andrew Wiles. PC Systems: Margaret Archer, 
Joanne Bisson, Rita Myers. Operations: Purchasing & Facilities: William Schappert, Christopher Myers, Peter Bishop, 
Michael Capalbo, Michael Lewis, Jeannette Pascal, Patricia Rose, Charles Hollis, Jeffrey Meslin, Aaron Nobel, Susan 
Nerich, Oscar Carranza, Alvinjack, LincolnPeters, Ernest Thompson. Cafeteria: Donna Freeman, Geraldine Benno, 
Anna Pendergast, Norma-Jean Taylor. Taunton Books: James Childs, publisher; Suzanne Noel, Carol Kasper, Jennifer 
Renjilian, Ellen Williams. Book Editorial: Carolyn Mandarano, editor; Ruth Dobsevage, Peter Chapman, Thomas C. 
McKenna, Diane Sinitsky. Book Art: Jodie Delohery, Susan Fazekas, Lynne Phillips, Henry Roth, Carol Singer, Rosalie 
Vaccaro. Taunton Direct: Brenda Hamilton, Dennis O'Brien, David Pond, Megan Sangster, Jeanne Todaro. Taunton 
New Media: Roy Swanson, director; Christopher Casey, Sean Messenger, Marc Vassallo. Taunton Trade Company: 
Thomas Johnson, John Bacigalupi, PeterBill, Barbara Buckalew, Jane Macomber, Linda Yurchishin. 
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plastic container with a cover. 
Set the cream in a warm spot 
that's about 70° to 80°F (such 
as the top of a gas stove, pro- 
viding the pilot is lit, or near a 
heater) and let it stand for at 
least 24 hours. Put the creme 
fraiche in the refrigerator for at 
least four hours to let it 
thicken further Creme fraiche 
will keep well under ref rigera- 
tion for about ten days. 
Elaine Sterling is a chef, cooking 
instructor, and restaurant con- 
sultant in New York City. 

What is unsulfured 
molasses? 

What is unsulfured molasses? 
Does this type of molasses 
make a difference in baking? 

— Urbana Wiggins, 
New Canaan, CT 




Almost all molasses on the 
market today is unsulfured. 



Maxine Buckelew replies: 

Two products are made from 
processing sugar cane — sugar 
and molasses. Years ago, sul- 
fur was included in the sugar 
production process in order 
to preserve and enhance the 
sugar's white color. As a re- 
suit, molasses contained small 
amounts of sulfur as well. 

Today, sulfur is rarely used 
in sugar refining here in the 
United States, so almost all 



molasses made from sugar 
processed in the U.S. is un- 
sulfured. And even if you 
have a jar of molasses that's 
made from sulfured sugar, the 
amount of sulfur is so small 
that it will have no effect in 
cooking or on flavor. 
Maxine Buckelew is a senior 
product manager for Brer Rab- 
bit Molasses. 



How long will egg 
whites and yolks last? 

How long can I safely keep egg 
whites in the refrigerator? WJiat 
about egg yolks? 

— Patsy Cameron-Clegg, 
Montreal, Quebec 

Elisa Maloberti replies: If 

you have a recipe that calls 
for only egg whites or only 
yolks, it's easy and safe to save 
the leftovers. Whites will 
keep for up to four days if you 
store them in a covered con- 
tainer in the refrigerator. 

Store leftover egg yolks in 
water in a covered container 
in the fridge, and be sure to 
use them within a day or two. 
Elisa Maloberti is the consumer 
information coordinator for the 
American Egg Board. ♦ 





beauty 

i in the | ■ 

details. 



We've been in the best kitchens 
for over 60 years. But it's our 
details - gorgeous color palette, 
timeless quality, and elegant 
lines, that keep us out of the 
cabinets and on the counter- 
tops. Call 1-800-4WARING 
for the retailer nearest you. 

283 Main Street, New Hartford, CT 06057 
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At the Market 



Buttery-Sweet Summer Squash 
for Fresh Summer Meals 



As the warmer weather 
settles in, I love to see 
summer squashes as they 
ripen early in the garden and 
appear on the stands at my 
local markets. Seeing all the 
diverse shapes and vibrant 
colors — and in the kitchen, 
coaxing them to their succu- 
lent best — is as sweet a pleas- 
ure as long days and balmy 
nights. 



Zucchini, the fast-growing 
summer squash we all know 
best, is just one of many sum- 
mer squash varieties. Cooked 
to tender perfection, all are 
nutty-sweet and delicious, 
whether steamed, sauteed, 
poached, baked, or grilled. 

LOOK FOR FIRM SQUASH 
WITH NO BLEMISHES 

All summer squash tastes best 



when it's picked young; if 
squash is allowed to grow 
too big, it gets watery, tough, 
and tasteless. Look for squash 
that's brightly colored, firm, 
and plump, with a filled-out 
look and no blemishes. The 
skin should have a smooth, 
glossy sheen. Stay away from 
bruised, dull-looking or flac- 
cid squash — it will be bland 
and watery. 



Zucchini-type squash is 
best when it's no more than 
six inches long, and pattypan 
or round squash should be 
between two and four inches 
in diameter. If you choose tiny 
"baby" squash, again, make 
sure they're brightly colored, 
plump, and tender. 

If you see summer squash 
with fresh-looking blossoms 
still attached, buy them. This 



Ronde de Nice is tender and rich-tasting. Handle this 
easy-bruising squash gently and use it 
promptly for the freshest taste and 
texture. Steam or saute baby 
Rondes de Nice whole. For a 
delicious main course, stuff 
larger ones with a mixture of 
sauteed onions, ground 
lamb, spinach, cooked rice, a 
pinch of cumin, and feta 
cheese; bake until tender. 





Green pattypan is 

juicier and meatier than 
other summer squash. Thanks to the scalloped 
edges, pattypans slice up into beguiling shapes. 
Hollow them out, saute the insides with onions, 
celery, garlic, and dill, stuff this back into the shells, 
top with Gruyere cheese, and bake. 



Yellow crookneck has a 

buttery f lavor and creamy 
texture; it's a favorite with farmers' 
market growers. Be sure to choose small 
ones that are no more than 4 or 5 inches 
long. Varieties with full S-shaped necks 
have the best flavor. Try chunks of 
crookneck poached in broth and topped 
with a knob of herb butter. 




Golden zucchini is sunny yellow and shaped just 
like its green cousin. Don 't confuse it with pale 
yellow straightneck summer squash (which I find 
bland and watery by comparison). Mix golden 
zucchini with green ones for a colorful and tasty 
saute or grill. 
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is a sure sign that the squash 
was picked and handled care- 
fully on the way to the market. 

You'll find some yellow 
crookneck squash that have a 
slightly bumpy look to their 
skin. It just means you've 
come across an old-fashioned 
variety rather than one of the 
newer hybrids, where the 
bumps have been bred out. 

BUY A MIX FOR COLOR 
AND FLAVOR VARIATION 

Whenever they're available, 
be sure to buy several differ- 
ent shapes and colors. They'll 
look great in a finished dish, 
and the subtle variations in 



flavor and texture make a 
lovely mix. 

Cooking summer squash 
in a little butter or olive oil 
with garlic, shallots, or seal- 
lions coaxes out its mild, 
buttery taste. Chopped sum- 
mer herbs such as basil, dill, 
lemon thyme, chives, and 
flat-leaf parsley are good at 
setting off the delicate flavors 
of summer squash. 

Cook chunks of summer 
squash with eggplant, toma- 
toes, bell peppers, garlic, and 
onion; season with a splash of 
good balsamic vinegar to make 
a ratatouille- 
type dish. 



For an easy supper, I love to 
combine a variety of sliced 
summer squashes in a casse- 
role with chunks of tomatoes 
and onions. I top the vege- 
tables with sweet Italian sau- 
sages sliced down the middle 
and bake the casserole until 
the sausage is browned, the 
vegetables are fork-tender, 
and the sausage juices have 
flavored the vegetables. 

Renee Shepherd is a longtime 
cook and gardener. She owns 
Renee s Gar den , a seed com- 
pany whose packets are sold 
at independent nurseries 
nationwide. ♦ 



Golden Scallop (also called Golden 
Sunburst) is my favorite baby squash 
because of its especially nutty flavor. 
Buy them no larger than 2V2 inches 
in diameter. These sweet little shapes 
are wonderful steamed and 
topped with fresh parsley or 
dill and a little butter. 




More at the 
market 

Look for these signs of 
summer on market stands: 

♦ Basil for pesto. Make a big 
batch and freeze some, so 
you'll have a stash for the 
cold months. 

♦ Green tomatoes to bread 
and fry, or for a fiery salsa. 

♦ Early red tomatoes to 

slice and serve with basil and 
mozzarella, drizzled with 
fruity olive oil. Toss diced, 
drained tomatoes, minced 
garlic, fresh oregano, olive 
oil, and chopped olives with 
just-boiled pasta shells for a 
quick supper. 

♦ Green beans to steam and 
toss with a tangy vinaigrette, 
minced shallots, and crisped 
bacon bits. 

♦ Sugar snap peas for an 
Asian-style stir-fry, with 
garlic, ginger, beef, and 
sesame oil. 

♦ Strawberries to enjoy 
plain and simple, topped 
with a dash of aged balsamic 
vinegar. 



Green zucchini is medium or dark green 
with tiny golden flecks; its skin is smooth or lightly ridged. For a 
delicious chilled soup, puree cooked zucchini with chicken broth, 
add fresh chopped herbs, and stir in a dollop of sour cream or 
fresh plain yogurt. 



Lebanese zucchini (also called Middle 
Eastern) is shorter and plumper than its darker 
relatives, with a blunt, rounded bottom end. This 
celadon-colored squash has thin, tender skin and 
meltingly creamy flesh. Try it with couscous or rice: 
sliced thin, sauteed with garlic, fresh mint, and 
raisins, and sprinkled with toasted pine nuts. 
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Whip up meringues and 
omelets with liquid egg whites 



A new product, Eggology 100% 
Pure Liquid Egg Whites, has been 
invented — just for me, it seems. As a 
pastry chef, up until now I had two 
options if I didn't want to waste a lot 
of egg yolks when making maca- 
roons or meringues. The first was 
powdered egg whites (nice, but not 
a fresh product) or egg substitutes 
(not nice, with additives and pre- 
servatives). Now I have Eggology: 
pasteurized liquid whites that, in a 
way, are fresher than eggs at the 
grocery store because they're pro- 
cessed only hours after being laid. 

After pasteurization, these whites 
are thoroughly tested for salmonella, 
so I know I can use them safely in 
royal icing for m y kids' cookies or in a 
healthy smoothie for myself. 

When I got my first containers of 
Eggology egg whites, I went crazy 
making egg-white omelets (very 



light and fluffy), swirling the whites 
into simmering broth for egg-drop 
soup, and testing my recipe for Pass- 
over macaroons. Best of all, I poured 
a cup of the whites (brought to 
room temperature) into my mixer 
with a pinch of cream of tartar, and I 
had a voluminous mound of me- 
ringue that seemed to have an extra 
silkiness. And I didn't have any messy 
shells or leftover yolks to deal with. 

I found these whites really useful, 
and I like the fact that they stay fresh 
for up to four months (even opened) 
in the refrigerator or freezer. Visit 
www.eggology.com or call 888/ 
669-6557 for information on where 
to find Liquid Egg Whites or to place 
an order. A 16-ounce container 
(about 18 whites) is $4.49 in retail 
stores; a 64-ounce container (78 egg 
whites) is $1 8.95, including delivery, 
shipped directly from Eggology. 
— Marcy Goldman, editor of the 
Baker Boulanger web site 
( www.betterbaking.com ) 



Two good 
ideas for 




storing knives 

All of us who love to cook share the same prob- 
lem: how (or where) to store our knives. Knife 
blocks are convenient, but they take up a lot of counter 
space, and they don't necessarily hold all your knives. I 
like magnetic knife bars, but they need a really safe spot 
for knives to hang. So if you're like me and have at least 
a few knives that wind up in drawers, you'll be interested 
in two options for protecting both blades and fingers. 

Edge-Guards (top) are heavy-duty plastic knife 
sheaths that couldn't be less expensive or more effective. 

They come in a range of 
sizes and cost from $1.75 
to $3. They protect your 
knives wherever they 
are, which makes them 
ideal if you want to carry 
your knives around (to 
picnics or parties — or to 
the job, as professional 
chefs do.) 

The second option 
for keeping knives safely 
in a drawer is a wooden knife tray. While these trays are 
more expensive than Edge -Guards, they're also better 
looking and will help organize your clutter. One tray I 
particularly like is called The Wave (above) . Crafted of 
New England ash, it gently cradles five large and six small 
knives, and it won't dull the blades. At 9 inches wide by 
\6Vi inches long, it fits nicely into a kitchen drawer. The 
Wave ($34.95) and Edge-Guards in ten sizes are available 
from Professional Cutlery Direct (800/859-6994). 

— Susie Middleton, associate editor, Fine Cooking 




Events 




SCOOPER BOWL 

Boston Common 
Boston, Massachusetts 
June 2-4 

Scooper Bowl visitors 
consume more than a 
dozen tons of ice cream 
and frozen yogurt in 36 
flavors. Some of America's 
largest ice cream makers 
come here to test-market 
their brand-new flavors. 
Call 61 7/632-3300. 



CEREAL FESTIVAL 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
June 13 

john Kellogg and Charles 
Post invented modern 
cereal here. At the festival, 
the Cereal City puts on the 
world's longest free break- 
fast table: picnic tables 
stretch down Michigan 
Avenue loaded with 20 
kinds of cereal, doughnut 
holes, and coffee and tea. 
Call 800/397-2240. 



CHERRY FESTIVAL 

Emmett City Park 
Emmett, Idaho 
June 14-23 

Idaho is ranked eighth 
among the States in sweet 
cherry production. Festival 
goers celebrate this sweet 
statistic by wolfing down 
cherry cobblers, ice cream, 
cakes, pies, cookies, and 
bushels of fresh cherries. 
Call 208/365-3485. 



PEACH FESTIVAL 

Fort Valley, Georgia 
June 19-21 

Festival workers cook 1,500 
pounds of peaches in a 
specially constructed pan, 
stirring the fruit for eight 
hours, to make the world's 
largest peach cobbler. 
Other treats: peach ice 
cream, sauce, jams, chut- 
neys, salsas, fresh peaches, 
and a dessert recipe cook- 
off. Call 91 2/825-4002. 



BLUEBERRY FESTIVAL 

Jefferson Davis 
Community College 
Brewton, Alabama 
June 20 

Brewton ships blueberries 
all over the Southeast. 
Sample the local berries in 
the homemade ice cream, 
cobbler, blueberry delight, 
pancakes, waffles, and 
cakes. Enter a blueberry 
dish in the recipe contest. 
Call 334/867-3224. 



Send October and November event listings (by july 1 ) to Fine Cooking, PO Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506, or e-mail (fc@taunton.com). 
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Tcute The Difference With Steam 

Treat your family and friends with restaurant quality dinners prepared in the comfort of your own 



3reads, 



home. Relax and savor seafood that is moist and flavorf ul . . . breads, baked to 
a luscious golden brown . . . even a meal that maintains its flavor 
and appearance, when a guest runs late ... all from the first 
lull range and steam kike system 
i lesigncd exclusively lor the home- 




RUSSELL 
RANGE 




Id k £ i w / m l f l< v J p/ \ vW/, « . R u, u 7 I Ri i fti }t 

wdh IHu** Steam" indiuk** nn ti/ray «>/ ' in/itt^fHiv fwtare*** 
iW tkttUWtfttfi* >/i tn formal t**o <*r //><■ //turn- of a ,>!tfur00m neat yott l 

call Ru.i,,e/i Range at 800-878-7877 or 6iO.87J.010x 




"\ arid \ - [||r \ i \ \ 

Spice of LilV 

ihai iiivcs ii all i I ^ 



1-800-568-2433 

www.chefwearufa.com 
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Try deliciously 
nutty Israeli 
couscous 



With the popularity of Medi- 
terranean cuisines, many of us 
have made couscous a part of 
our dinner menus. But few of 
us are familiar with a larger 
form of couscous known as 
Israeli (or sometimes Middle 
Eastern) couscous. Like its 
smaller cousin, Israeli cous- 
cous is made from semolina 
flour and water. It resembles 
small balls of pasta, but unlike 
regular couscous, it's usually 
toasted before cooking, and it tends to retain a pleas- 
antly firm bite after cooking. 

American chefs have picked up on the pleasing tex- 
ture of Israeli couscous — and its ability to absorb the 
flavor of the liquids it's cooked in. John Ash, the culi- 
nary director of Fetzer Vineyards, demonstrated this 
quality at a recent culinary conference in San Fran- 
cisco by cooking a delicious dish of Israeli couscous 
with wild mushrooms in a smoked tomato broth. 

After eating Ash's dish, I got excited about cooking 
some of this couscous at home. I tried it in different 
flavorful broths, including vegetable and chicken 
stock (always pan-toasting it first) , and I loved its 
nutty flavor and firm texture. I especially liked it cooked 
in coconut milk as a base for a Thai-style curry. 

Israeli couscous is available from the Indian Har- 
vest catalog (800/294-2433) in 1- and 3-pound pack- 
ages ($3.95 and $11.59). 

— Ann Martin, recipe tester and food writer, 

San Francisco 




Restaurant chefs give 
swordfish a break 



Rick Moonen, executive 
chef of Oceana in New 
York City, has decided to 
take swordfish off his menu — at least 
for 1 998. Tve got to take it off before 
it takes itself off/' Moonen com- 
mented at a press conference held 
earlier this year at Lidia Bastianich's 
restaurant, Felidia, in New York. Led by 
chef Nora Pouillon of Nora and Asia 
Nora in Washington, D.C, a group of 
chefs announced their support of the 
"Give Swordfish a Break" campaign 
launched by the environmental organ- 
izations SeaWeb and the Natural Re- 
sources Defense Council. Eric Ripert 



(Le Bernardin, New York), Norman 
van Aken (Norman's, Miami), and 
Gordon Hamersley (Hamersley's 
Bistro, Boston) are just a few of the 
chefs who have agreed not to serve 
swordfish, at least through the end of 
the year. The North Atlantic swordfish 
population is severely depleted (and 
continues to decline, as most sword- 
fish are now caught before they reach 
reproductive size). The chefs want 
to give swordfish a chance to recoup, 
and they hope consumers will follow 
their lead. For more information, call 
SeaWeb at 888/473-2932 or visit its 
site at www.seaweb.org. 




Kitchen Sink soap steals 
smells from your hands 



Events 



Origins, the cosmetics company, now makes 
Kitchen Sink, a hand soap laden with herbs 
and essential oils that removes even really 
stubborn food odors. If you've ever arrived at 
the dinner table with hands smelling a little 
too strongly of the kitchen, you'll want to try a bar. I used Kitchen 
Sink after skinning raw salmon, chopping scallions, mincing garlic, 
trimming skirt steak, and crushing ginger — the soap took all the 
odors from my hands each time. Kitchen Sink smells pleasantly of 
lavender and olive oil, and it's hard-milled for long life. Find a bar for 
around $5 at Origins retail stores, or call Origins at 800/674-4467. 

— Am} Albert, associate editor, Fine Cooking 



MOON PIE GAMES 
Bell Buckle, Tennessee 
June 20 

Southerners are passionate 
about their Moon Pies: 
chocolate-covered graham 
crackers filled with marsh- 
mallow and covered with 
icing. The festival features 
the world's largest Moon 
Pie, desserts made with 
Moon Pies, and a Moon 
Pie-RC Cola recipe con- 
test. Call 931/389-9371. 



ZUCCHINI FESTIVAL 

Eldorado, Ohio 
July 17-19 

The people of Eldorado 
have found an alternative 
to forcing extra zucchini 
on unwary neighbors — 
they feed it to strangers. 
The squash appears in 
breads, casseroles, shakes, 
and relishes. A zucchini 
cook-off has categories for 
desserts and casseroles. 
Call 937/273-2791 . 



WINE & FOOD 
SYMPOSIUM 

Kapalua Resort 
Kapalua, Maui, Hawaii 
July 17-19 

Well-known winemakers 
and chefs collaborate on 
demonstrations, wine tast- 
ings, and meals. Also 
featured: a sampling of 
more than 1 00 wines, and 
island seafood prepared by 
ten of Hawaii's hottest 
chefs. Call 800/527-2582. 



TROPICAL AGRI- 
CULTURAL FIESTA 

Fruit & Spice Park 
Homestead, Florida 
July 18-19 

The fiesta offers a look at 
tropical fruits and Asian 
vegetables. Sample rare 
and exotic fruits and learn 
how to handle them. 
Local chefs show how to 
slice Asian vegetables for 
tempura or stir-frying. 
Call 305/247-5727. 



BAGEL FEST 
Mattoon, Illinois 
July 24-25 

Lender's Bagel Bakery will 
give away 70,000 bagels 
with cream cheese and 
jelly at the festival. Hoping 
to set a world record, 
Lender's is also baking the 
World's Largest Blueberry 
Bagel in a specially 
constructed oven. Call 
217/235-5661. 
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Bite into a juicy tomato you grew yourself. 
Discover how to grow lemongrass indoors. 
Use basil from your garden to serve fresh pesto. 
Learn about new varieties of favorite vegetables, 

Introducing Kitchen Garden, the first magazine 
for the gardener and cook in you. You'll learn 
to master garden basics like which herbs, fruits 
and vegetables are best for your climate or 
soil. . .secrets to growing tastier, more 
nutritious produce. . .how to identify and 
eradicate pests. . .and more. 

Then see how to turn your harvest into 
bursting-with-flavor meals with delicious new 
recipes. Kitchen Gardens ideas, techniques and 
information will make you a garden and 
kitchen success! 

If you're a gardener who loves to cook. . .or a 
cook who loves to garden, Kitchen Garden is 
the perfect blend for you. Send for a risk-free 
trial issue today! 

Subscribe today! 

Only $24 for a 1-year subscription. 

(Outside the U.S. $30> Canadian residents: GST included. 
U.S. funds, please.) 

To order, call 1-800-888-8286 
and ask for operator W676. 

Taunton 

MAGAZINES 

for fellow enthusiasts 



Kitchen 
GARDEN 



Growing 
and Cooking 
Great Food 



■ It's Corn 
m Season! 





Sushi Made Easy 

Sushi is simple food, tastefully and 
aesthetically prepared. It requires 
just a little practice. Your reward 
is healthy food that is a delight to 
present to guests and enjoy* 
EDEN® brand Sushi Nori, Soy 
Sauces, Pickled Ginger, Brown 
Rice Vinegar, Umeboshi (pickled 
plum), and Wasabi have the 
authenticity that makes sushi great! 




FREE OFFER 

Please write or call for our simple 
instructions for making delicious 
sushi at home. 800 248-0320 



EDEN® brand ' 
The Finest Quality Natural Food 

© 1998 Eden Foods, Inc., Clinton, Michigan 49236 



ChefsChoice 




Elegant, Easy Entertaining! 

Professional-quality food slicing at home. Perfect for the creative gourmet! 
Versatile stainless blade slices meat, cheese, bread, vegetables and fruit quickly 
and easily. Precise thickness control, rugged metal construction, powerful motor. 

For stores near you, call: 

(800) 342-3255 

World Leader in Cutting Edge Technology 

©EdgeCraft Corporation 1995, 825 Southwood Road, Avondale, PA 19311 (610) 268-0500 



She Turned Her Passion For Cooking 
Into A Profitable Business! 

H ave utensils, will travel could be Susan Titcomb's motto. Ten years ago, 
Titcomb, a 38 year old mother of two from San Diego, California, had a passion 
for cooking and a desire to control her own destiny. Armed with an idea, her 
husband's support, very little capital and virtually no business experience, she 
started the country's first personal chef service. Personally Yours Personal Chef 
Service became an overnight success and spurred her on to become a cofounder of 
the United States Personal Chef Association. "A personal chef can make $35,000 
to $50,000 a year, depending upon the hours worked and the number of clients", 
says Titcomb. Since most clients work full-time, Titcomb goes into their home and 

cooks 10 meals for the whole 
family. Her service includes 
grocery shopping, preparation, 
cooking, packaging and cleanup. 
With a cost as low as $8 per meal, 
per person, Titcomb has a long 
waiting list. So what does it take 
to become a personal chef? 
"Organization, persistence, a 
love of cooking and a little know 
how," says Titcomb. For more 
information, call the United 
States Personal Chef Association 

at 1-800-995-2138. 



EdgeCraft 
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n DISCOVER/^ 

Classic 

COOKING 

Calphalon €3 



Discover why Calphalon 
Professional Hard-Anodized 
is the perfect choice for 
these classic cooking 

techniques. 

saute it 

brown foods in a small quantity of very hot ail 
heavy gauge aluminum heals quickly 
and evenly so foods sizzle 

SCOLT it 

quickly seal in savory jukes., 
hard, nan porous surface 
creates lightly browned 
crust with crispy 
edges 




mse it 



add the lid after browning la 
slow cook meats to fork tender 
perfection, .just the light 
size for small roasts 



uCQlQZC it 

loosen the crusty bits left in the pan after 
sauleing, odd a little wine to make a tasty 
sauce... metal utensils will not harm the 

hard onodi zed surface 



for ihe itfailer m your area, coll 
1 BOO 809 7267 <w wit us on tine ol 
h n p . / / ww* ( a I pho Ion com 



Your Guests Will 
Say "Where Did You 
Find This Wine?" 

Order Windsor Vineyards' 1995 Preston 
Ranch Chardonnay from this ad — one 
time only - for just $96 a case. 

"With tts light oak, (the Preston Ranch 
Chardonnay) is an uncommonly refresh- 
ing wine which offers excellent value 
not often found among others at its price 
point. I can hear your guests already: 
'Where did you find this wine?' " 

- Robert Finigan 
Wine & Spirits 

This is an introductory offer 
for new customers only. One 
case per customer. Quantities 
are limited - call today! 
Ask for our free wine and 
food gift catalog. 

wTn ds o r 

To Order Call 

800-333-9987 

OFFER EXPIRES 9/1/98 
VOID WHERE PROHIBITED. 

1349 





The Perfect Gourmet Gift! 
It's Uniquely Mississippi! 

A NEW cookbook of exciting and 
unusual catfish recipes from this gourmet 
restaurant in the Mississippi Delta. 
Hard cover that opens flat $14.95 

(Dux (f^ouxmzt iJ^LZ <^1/{lxei 



axe 



Call to order or receive our brochure 

1-800-833-7731 

P.O. Box 540, Indianola, MS 38751 
FAX: 601-887-5547 



Another delicious 
recipe using 
Re ynolds Quick & Eas y 
Packet Cookin g. 




i 1 

Barbecue Chicken Packets 

4 sheets (12 x 18 inches each) 
Reynolds Wrap® Everyday® 
Heavy Duty Aluminum Foil 

4 skinless, boneless chicken 
breast halves 

1 cup barbecue sauce 

2 cups frozen whole kernel corn 

1/2 cup chopped green 
bell pepper 

Preheat oven to 450° or 
preheat a grill to medium-high. 
Center one chicken breast half on 
each sheet of Reynolds Wrap Everyday 
Heavy Duty Aluminum Foil Spoon 
barbecue sauce over chicken. Top with 
vegetables. 

Bring up sides of foil and double 
fold. Double fold ends to form a 
packet, leaving room for heat 
circulation inside packet. 
Repeat to make four packets. 
Bake 18 to 22 minutes on 
cookie sheet in oven, OR 
Grill 14 to 16 minutes on 
medium-high in covered grill. 
Makes 4 servings. 
Clean-up: None. 




Mflunf ftfd /W fetter 



For renpes and tips, colt 1-8O0-745-4OO0, 
ot visit http://www>i mc.com/wrap 
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Technique Class 



Using Gelatin to 
Give Desserts 
Body and Shape 




Those of us who recall 
those omnipresent tech- 
nicolor rings of Jell-O when 
we were kids might shudder to 
hear that gelatin-based des- 
serts are springing up at fine 
restaurants. But these aren't 
our mothers' molds. 

Flavored with whole fruit, 
fruit purees, wine, spirits, cin- 
namon, or mint, gelatin des- 
serts can be sophisticated, with 
a jewel-like splendor. A perfect 
example of this is Stephen 
Durfee's terrine of strawberries 
and Champagne (p. 77). 

When added to flavorful 
custardy bases and lightened 
with whipped cream, egg 
whites, or a combination of 
both, gelatin gives body and 




staying power to light-as-air 
mousses, Bavarian creams, 
and sweet cold souffles, such 
as the lemon souffle at right. 

However you plan to use 
gelatin, the key to making suc- 
cessful desserts with it lies in 
properly incorporating the gel- 
atin into your other ingredi- 
ents for smooth, tender results. 

POWDERED GELATIN IS 
EASY TO WORK WITH 

Gelatin comes in powdered 
and leaf (or sheet) forms; they 
produce identical results. I al- 
ways use powdered (granular) 
gelatin, as do most of the chefs 
I know, because it's readily 
available and easy to use. In 




Gelatin keeps 
a cold lemon 
souffle from 
falling. Properly 
handled, geiotii 
will give the 
souffle a meit-m 
your- mouth t 



Europe, there's a stronger tra- 
dition of using the sheet gel- 
atin, which some claim is 
easier to measure but which 
needs more soaking time to 
release its gelling properties. 

The amount of gelatin 
you need depends on your 
recipe. The perfect gelatin 
dessert is firm enough to hold 



its shape yet tender enough to 
melt quickly on your tongue. 
Too much gelatin makes a des- 
sert that's stiff and rubbery; 
too little causes the dessert to 
split and collapse. One packet 
of unflavored powdered gel- 
atin (about 2 l A teaspoons or 
l A ounce) will set about 2 cups 
of liquid (just remember "a 
packet per pint"). If you need 
a softer set to the dessert, as 
for a mousse, for example, you 



Soften powdered gelatin and then melt it one of two ways 




Sprinkle the gelatin over a little bit of cold liquid 
(in a small bowl or saucepan) to soften it. The 

ratio is usually about V4 cup water per packet. 
Allow the granules to swell until they no longer 
look like separate entities, about 5 minutes. 



Melt the softened gelatin right in a warm 
mixture, such as a custard. Stir often to keep 
the gelatin from separating, and don't let the 
mixture boil. 



Alternatively, melt the softened gelatin directly 
on the stove. Gelatin softened in water will turn 
clear; in darker liquids, figure the gelatin will melt 
after about 30 seconds once the liquid is steam- 
ing — not boiling — hot. Stir the melted gelatin into 
your flavor base while it's still warm. 
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Soak sheet gelatin and mix it into warm ingredients 



Cover the water to soften V^^^^^^^^^^^HH^^^^^^^^^l 

them. Cold water keeps the sheets from absorbing Squeeze out any excess water from the softened mixture. Four sheets ofgeiatin equai about one 

too much iiquid. Soak the sheets untii softened, sheets. Crab the sheets with your hands and give packet of powdered gelatin and will set about 

about 7 minutes. them a firm squeeze. two cups of liquid. 



may use up to 3 cups of liquid 
per packet. 

SOFTEN GELATIN 
BEFORE MELTING IT 

Using gelatin requires two 
steps: softening it in a cold 
liquid (a step called blooming) 
and then heating the liquid to 
melt the gelatin. The initial 
softening helps the gelatin 
melt and dissolve smoothly. 

The liquid you use to sof ten 
the gelatin depends on your 
recipe. Many recipes call for 
water, but often it will be juice, 
coffee, wine, or a spirit. The 
liquid then performs double 
duty — softening the gelatin 
and providing flavor. 

One way to melt the soft- 
ened gelatin is in a pan over a 
low flame. Just don't let the 
mixture boil: the intense heat 
will destroy the gelling prop- 
erties. The melted gelatin is 
then incorporated as the 
recipe directs. 

Or, you can stir the soft- 
ened gelatin right into a warm 
mixture, such as a cooking 
custard, where it will melt and 
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dissolve. Be sure to stir as the 
gelatin melts to keep it from 
separating f rom the custard. 

TIME ADDITIONS 
WITH CARE 

Gelatin sets rapidly as it cools: 
remember that fact as you 
mix it with other ingredients. 
When adding melted gelatin 
to a flavor base, like a fruit 
puree, it's best if the gelatin is 
still warm (especially if the fla- 
vor base is cold) or the gelatin 
will set as soon as it touches 
the base and can form strings. 

If you add whipped cream 
or whipped egg whites to a fla- 
vored gelatin mixture, as you 
would for a mousse, a Bavar- 
ian cream, or a souffle, the 
custard-gelatin mix should be 
chilled over an ice bath until 
it feels cool and has thickened 
slightly. If the gelatin hasn't set 
enough, it will be too liquid to 
blend easily with the whipped 
cream; if it has set too much, 
its firmness will keep the 
cream from folding in evenly. 
If the gelatin mixture sets too 
firmly before you're ready to 



add the other ingredients, 
warm it gently to soften it, 

CHILL GELATIN TO SET 

Gelatin-based desserts need 
some time in the fridge before 
they're served. I find that six 
hours is usually sufficient for a 
perfectly set, chilled dessert. 
Don't be tempted to freeze 
the dessert to speed the pro- 
Chill the base 
over ice 




Chill the gelatin base before add- 
ing whipped cream or egg whites. 

When the gelatin-custard base has 
reached the consistency of unbeaten 
egg whites, fold in the whipped in- 
gredients. Then gently pour the mix- 
ture into a mold and chill to set 



cess; frozen gelatin will sepa- 
rate when thawed. 

Gelatin desserts will stay 
tender for about 36 hours of 
chilling. After that, they'll 
toughen or lose some of their 
shape, so plan to serve your 
dessert no more than a day 
after making it. 

INGREDIENTS TO WATCH 

Gelatin won't set if it has 
been combined with an in- 
gredient containing a certain 
enzyme that destroys protein 
molecules. Notable offenders 
include kiwi, papaya, pine- 
apple, fig, honeydew melon, 
and fresh ginger. Highly 
acidic fruits and liquids also 
give gelatin trouble. When 
using acidic juices or purees, 
an extra packet of gelatin 
may be needed for the dessert 
to set. 



Judith Choate is a cook and 
a writer; among her sixteen 
books is Great American 
Food, which she wrote with 
Charlie Palmer (Random 
House, 1996). ♦ 
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Tips 



Do you have a better way to 
clean fresh greens, a neat 
trick for handling sticky 
bread dough, or a new way 
to use an old kitchen tool? 
Write to Tips, Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506. Or send 
your tip by e-mail to 
fc@taunton.com. We pay 
for tips we publish. 




Rest your cookbook 
on a music stand. 

Ad just the stand to 
a convenient height 
and set it near your 
workspace. 



Oil the pasta pot 
before adding water 

Many people add a bit of oil 
to the water before boiling 
pasta to reduce sticking. But 
I pour the oil into the bottom 
of the pot and swirl it around 
before adding the water, in- 
stead of the other way 
around. I find that when I do 
this, the pasta is even less 
likely to stick to the bottom of 
the pot. 

— R. B. Himes, 
Vienna, OH 

Keep cookbook on 
a music stand 

I found that a good way to 
keep a cookbook out of the 
way of spatters and spills is to 
rest it on a sturdy 
music stand. The 
stand is ad- 
justable to a good 
reading height 
for standing or 
sitting, and if 
needed, it comes 
with a lamp. By 
positioning the stand on my 
left (since I'm left-handed) 
and about three feet from 
where I'm working, I can keep 
the book at a safe distance, yet 
it's still handy. 

To find one of these music 
stands, call or visit a music 
store that caters to profes- 
sional musicians. 

— Renee Tate, 
St. Louis, MO 

Clean potatoes 
without peeling 

When a recipe involves 
unpeeled potatoes, I use a 
grapefruit spoon to clean 
them. The spoon's point re- 
moves eyes, and the serrated 
edge rubs away dirt without 
scraping off the peel. 

— BillMoran, 
San Diego, TX 




Use a rubber band to 
open honey jar 

I have discovered a fast and 
convenient way to unscrew 
the lid to my honey jar. By 
putting a wide rubber band 
around the lid, I can get 
enough of a grip to open it. I 
leave the band in place until 
the jar is empty, at which 
point I transfer it to the new 
jar. It's easier than running 
the lid under hot water, and 
the rubber band is always 
there when I need it. 

— Verna Poole, 
St. Helena, CA 

Go ahead — write in 
your cookbook 

As a child I was always taught 
never to write in books. 
Finally I learned that it's okay 
to write in your own personal 
copies of cookbooks or maga- 
zines. I write all over the 
recipes, whether I love them 
or hate them. I note the date I 
made the recipe, whether it 
was a special occasion or just 
for the family, if I changed any 
ingredients, if I halved or 
doubled the recipe, etc. I 
even mark the recipe with a 
highlighter both in the index 
and in the table of contents 
for easy reference. No longer 



do I find myself saying, "Now 

where is that recipe?" 

— Ellen Sandberg, 
North Vancouver, 
British Columbia 

Combine polenta 
ingredients before 
heating them 

I have a good tip for prepar- 
ing polenta. To avoid the 
tedious stirring over a hot 
stove, combine all the ingre- 
dients (cornmeal, liquid, but- 
ter) at once while they're 
cold. Then slowly bring to a 
simmer and stir occasionally 
until thickened. Finish with 
butter, your favorite cheese, 
or anything else. I find this 
method is foolproof. 

— Larry Leibowitz, 
Parsippany, NJ 

Clean spice grinder 
with bread 

I love to grind whole spices 
like clove, coriander, and nut- 
meg in my coffee grinder, 
but cleaning up between 
batches has always been a 
problem. To eliminate left- 
over flavor from the ground 
spices, I put about three- 
quarters of a slice of bread in 
the mill and process. The 
damp breadcrumbs pick up 
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even the finest spice particles. 
In just a few seconds, the in- 
side of the mill is clean and 
shiny, ready for the next 
batch of spices. 

— Fredric A. Rhoads, 
Austin, TX 

Chop nuts quickly 
with a wooden mallet 

Here's a great trick for chop- 
ping nuts in a jiffy. I put them 
in a plastic bag, close it up, 
and use a wooden kitchen 
mallet to break them into 
pieces. Just three or four 
strikes of the mallet and the 
job is done. 

— Betsy Race, 
Euclid, OH 

Prepare the grill 
with a potato... 

To keep delicate fish from 
sticking when you're grilling, 
try this trick on a clean, hot 
grill. Cut a raw baking potato 
in half, stab it through the 
skin with a long-handled 
fork, and rub the cut surface 
of the potato along the hot 
grill several times. The potato 
starch creates a sort of non- 
stick coating. 

— Steve Aberle, 
Birch Creek AK 




A wooden kitchen mallet makes quick work of chopping nuts. Seal the nuts 
in a plastic bag and hammer away. 



...or with an onion 

When my grilling recipes in- 
volve an onion, I save the root 
end to clean and flavor the 
grill and to prevent food from 
sticking. Here's how: Slice off 
a thicker portion of the root 
than usual before peeling the 
onion. After allowing the grill 
to heat up, stick a barbecue 
fork through the root portion 
of the onion. Dip the onion in 
a bit of olive oil flavored with 
garlic and then rub the cut 
end on the grates of the grill. 

— Yaron Kaminski, 
Ridgefield, CT 



Use a potato masher 
for fruit, too 

The next time you need 
slightly mashed fruit for a rec- 
ipe like strawberry shortcake, 
try using a potato masher. It 
squashes the fruit without 
turning it into juice or a puree, 
as a food processor will do. 

— Peggy Makolondra, 
Sturgeon Bay, Wl 

Cut fruit with 
an egg sheer 

I don't like boiled eggs very 
much, but I have found an- 
other use for my egg slicer — it 




Rub half a raw potato on the hot grill. The potato starch 
helps keep food from sticking. 



An onion root end cleans and flavors the grill. Dip the 

onion in a bit of olive oil first for a nonstick coating. 



works wonders on soft fruit. I 
use it all the time for kiwis 
since they're just the right 
size. It works for bananas, too. 
— Zach Townsend, Irving, TX 

Keep a chopstick in 
the flour canister 

To measure flour properly, I 
keep a round chopstick in my 
flour canister (it just fits at an 
angle) along with a Vi-cup dry 
measure. When I need flour, I 
stir it up with the chopstick to 
aerate it, gently scoop it up 
with the measuring cup, and 
scrape off the excess with the 
chopstick. (A i/^inch dowel 
can also work.) If I need a 
larger amount of flour, I use 
the Vi-cup measure to spoon 
the flour into a 1-cup measure. 
This method ensures that I get 
an accurate measurement. 

— Melissa Gray Hizy, 
Pittsville, VA 

Reheat rice in a 
vegetable steamer 

I have a very simple way to re- 
heat leftover rice: I put the 
rice in a vegetable steamer 
and steam it for a few minutes 
until hot. This method works 
very well for most kinds of 
rice, as long as it isn't pilaf or a 
variety that remains loose and 
separate after cooking (in 
which case the rice might fall 
through the steamer holes) . 

— Olivia Duchinsky, 
San Diego, CA 

Use a mustard jar 
for salad dressing 

Here's an efficient way to use 
up the last hard-to-reach bits 
in a mustard jar. When I start 
to scrape the bottom, I use the 
jar to mix salad dressing. My 
favorite vinaigrette recipe 
calls for a teaspoon of mus- 
tard, so I j ust add all the other 
ingredients to the mustard jar, 
screw on the lid, and shake. 

— Sidney Ackerman, 
New York, NY ♦ 
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The cook 
the baker, 
the puff-pastrv 
mater 

used to be 

the lawver, 
the trader, 
the big-money 
raher. 



Had it with your current job? Then turn your 
passion into your profession with a career in 
the culinary arts. All you need is six months 
{nine part-time) and you'll be ready to work in 
some of the world's finest restaurants. You'll 
learn the classic techniques of cooking, 
pastry arts or bread making from master 
chefs in an intensive hands-on program. 
Limited space is still available. Call us now 
for information and a tour. Then call your boss 
and tell him what to do with your old job. 



The/VJl French 
Culinary Institute 



212.219.8890 Ext. 225 
http://www.frenchculinary.com. 
ACCSCT accredited. 
Licensed by NY State Education Dept. 
Financial aid available to those qualified. 
Visit our restaurant L'ECOLE [212.219.3300] 




American Gr ana Asiago Fontina Gorgonzola Mascarpone Fresh Mozzarefla Romano 1 - •' '.r Parmesan Provolone 



fine 

Looking 

SUBSCRIBER LIST SERVICE 

Occasionally, we make our subscriber list available to companies whose products we 
think might be of some interest to you. If you prefer not to receive this mail, just send 
a note with your mailing label (or an exact copy) to the address below. 
We'll take care of the rest. 

Subscriber Service Department 
The Taunton Press, P.O. Box 5506, 63 South Main Street, Newtown, CT 06470-5506 
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Pick the Cooking Method to 
Suit the • _1 



Chicken 




Roasting, poaching, or 
grilling brings its own 
special character to three 
scrumptious chicken salads 

BY JOANNE WEIR 

Atrip to Italy forever changed the way I think 
about chicken salad. There I encountered a 
dish called polio forte> which literally translates as 
"strong chicken," a reference to the hot peppers in 
the salad. Served outside in the sun with a glass of 
Chianti and some hearty bread, it was wonderful: 
pieces of tender, grilled chicken tossed with garlic, 
olives, tomatoes, and a tangy vinaigrette — now this 
was a chicken salad I could get excited about. 

Thinking back on that meal, I realized that it was 
the grilling that really made a difference. The 
slightly smoky flavor from the grill allowed the meat 
to hold its own against the vivid flavors of the salad's 
other ingredients. And the caramelized crust from 
the grill gave the meat added texture. Had the same 
salad been made with poached chicken, it wouldn't 
have been nearly as good. 




Joanne Weir grills chicken for the colorful salad at left. "I like 
to grill chicken over hardwood, but a gas grill works just fine. * 
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Yet tender, almost soft poached chicken is just 
right for another favorite chicken salad of mine, one 
with milder flavors of fruits and nuts and a creamy 
dressing made from mayonnaise and yogurt. Here, 
that smokiness that was so wonderful in the polio 
forte would come across as harsh, and the texture of 
the chicken would distract from, rather than en- 
hance, the other ingredients. 

Now, whenever I set out to make chicken salad, 
I first think about how to cook 
the chicken. There's nothing 
wrong with throwing together 
a salad from leftover chicken, 
but if you're starting from 
scratch, it makes sense to suit 
the cooking method to the 
rest of your ingredients. 



ingredients are mild (such as the grapes, apples, and 
toasted nuts in this recipe). The texture of poached 
chicken also works really well with creamy dress- 
ings; it almost seems to absorb them. 

When poaching, use chicken pieces with skin and 
bones intact; they add flavor and help keep the 
chicken moist. I often add aromatics to the poaching 
liquid to further imbue the chicken with flavor: a 
few sprigs of parsley or thyme, a bay leaf or two, a few 
peppercorns, chopped leeks, 
or slices of ginger. 



THE RIGHT CHICKEN 
FOR THE JOB 

Even though these chicken 
salad recipes are chock full of 
delicious ingredients, the 
chicken still takes center stage, so start with a brand 
you like. Mass-produced birds can offer consistency, 
but a fresh chicken from a local producer may be of 
better quality. 

Roasting provides the most chicken flavor. To 
me, roasting is the best method for bringing out a 
chicken's flavor. The skin protects the meat, keep- 
ing it juicy and flavorful. In my Chinese Chicken 
Salad, I brush the bird with soy sauce, molasses, and 
sesame oil to give it a more intense flavor during 
roasting. You can flavor a roast chicken for your own 
salad creation by rubbing it with a spice mixture, by 
stuffing it with a head of garlic, some rosemary, and a 
lemon or two, or by massaging an herb paste (like 
pesto) under the skin. At the very least, season the 
bird with ample salt and pepper and baste it regularly 
for the most flavorful chicken. 

Grilling lends a smoky sweetness. The perfect 
summertime cooking method for chicken salads is 
grilling. The grilled flavor is especially good with vin- 
aigrettes; the sweetness that comes f rom the charred 
spots where the meat touched the hot grill comple- 
ments the dressing's tangy components, like vinegar 
or lemon juice. I like to cook the chicken over hard- 
wood or mesquite for even more flavor, but a gas grill 
is convenient and will give good results. Likewise, 
boneless, skinless breasts are quickest to grill; but 
watch them carefully to avoid overcooking them. 

Poaching yields tender, delicate chicken. For the 
Chicken Salad with Fruits & Nuts, I prefer to poach 
the chicken. Poaching usually means less chicken 
flavor, but the meat becomes lusciously moist — and 
without a lot of fuss. Plus, a subtle-tasting bird isn't 
necessarily a bad thing, especially when the other 



A vinaigrette 

works well 
with the smoky 

sweetness of 
grilled chicken. 



DRESS SALADS WITH 
MORE THAN JUST MAYO 

I distinguish chicken salads 
from salads served with 
chicken by how the ingredi- 
ents are handled. If every- 
thing gets dressed and tossed 
together, I call it a chicken 
salad. This is opposed to, say, 
a Caesar salad topped with 
strips of grilled chicken. (I 
know it's a fine line, but it has to be drawn some- 
where.) I also don't consider pasta or rice that hap- 
pens to have some chicken tossed with it true 
chicken salad; those, in my opinion, are pasta salads 
and rice salads. 

But just what we're tossing the salad with is open 
to interpretation. Mayonnaise, whether homemade 
or out of the jar, is the most traditional dressing. But 
the one-note richness of mayonnaise tends to mask 
the delicate flavor of chicken. Using yogurt, lemon 
juice, or sour cream in place of all or some of the 
mayonnaise not only adds flavor, but it also cuts 
back on the perceived richness of the dressing. 

Poach? Roast? Or Grill? 





Poaching chicken makes it tender and mild. Keep 
the skin on for better flavor. 



Roasting really brings out the flavor 
of the chicken. Use your hands to 
take the meat off the bones. 
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Yogurt cuts the richness of the 
traditional mayonnaise dressing 
in foanne Weirs version of "bridal 
j ho wer " c hkken salad. 





Grilling gives the chicken a caramelized crust for added flavor and texture. 

Boneless chicken breasts cook and slice evenly. 



Vinaigrettes are another way to join the elements 
of the salad together. As opposed to creamy dressings, 
which can meld and mute the flavors of the salad, 
vinaigrettes shine a light on the individual ingredi- 
ents, punching up the overall flavor of the salad. They 
can be as simple as some lemon juice whisked with 
olive oil or they can include garlic, herbs, and spices. 

Dress the chicken while it's still warm, but not 
too far ahead. If you plan to serve the salad soon 
after cooking the chicken, then I recommend tossing 
the still-warm chicken with its dressing. The meat 
will absorb more of the dressing and will therefore 
have more flavor. But — and this is an important 
but — don't dress the chicken too far ahead. This is 
especially true for highly acidic dressings, like the one 
in my Chinese Chicken Salad, which continue to 
break down the proteins in the cooked chicken and 
will eventually turn it to mush. You can prepare all 
the elements of that salad ahead, but toss it at the 
last minute. The polio forte actually benefits from 
some time spent in the vinaigrette, but that dressing 
is less acidic and the chicken pieces are sliced thicker. 

Finally, while chicken salad is traditionally a sand- 
wich filling, all these salads can stand on their own. 
The Chinese version looks pretty on the plate gar- 
nished with bright-green cilantro leaves. A lettuce 
cup is a civilized way to serve the Chicken Salad with 
Fruits & Nuts; the salad also makes a good sandwich. 
As for serving the polio forte, reread the third sen- 
tence of this story. You don't have to eat it outside 
under the sun, but you'll be very happy if you do. 

Tuscan Grilled Chicken & Pepper Salad 
(Polio Forte) 

Yellow bell peppers and yellow cherry tomatoes make a 
stunning salad, but if you can't find them, simply use 
more of the red. Serves six. 

5 boneless, skinless chicken breast halves (about 6 oz. each) 

Olive oil for brushing 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

1 red bell pepper, cored, seeded, and very thinly sliced 

1 yellow bell pepper, cored, seeded, and very thinly sliced 

V2 green bell pepper, cored, seeded, and very thinly sliced 

1 poblano (also called pa si I la) chile or other hot green chile, 

cored, seeded, and very thinly sliced 
V2 to 1 jalapeho, cored, seeded, and finely chopped 
V2 small red onion, thinly sliced 
V4 cup red- wine vinegar 

1 Tbs. balsamic vinegar 

2 cloves garlic, f inely chopped 
V2 tsp. dried chile flakes 

V4 cup extra-virgin olive oil 
20 red cherry tomatoes, halved 
20 yellow cherry tomatoes, halved 

3 A cup nicoise, kalamata, or other good-quality black olives, 
pitted 

30 basil leaves, washed, dried, and torn into small pieces 

Heat the grill. Lightly brush the chicken with olive oil. 
Grill the chicken breasts on one side until almost firm 
to the touch, 4 to 5 min. Season with salt and pepper 
and then turn them over and continue to grill until 
cooked through, 3 to 4 min. Remove from the grill and 
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let cool. Cut the chicken on the diagonal into thin slices. 
Put the chicken in a large bowl along with the bell pep- 
pers, poblano and jalapeno chiles, and onion. Set aside. 

In a small bowl, whisk together the two vinegars, garlic, 
dried chile flakes, and extra-virgin olive oil. 

Toss the vinaigrette with the chicken and peppers and 
let stand at least 30 min. and up to an hour. Add the 
cherry tomatoes, olives, and basil. Gently toss the salad 
and season to taste with salt and pepper. Let the salad 
stand another 1 5 min. before serving to allow the 
flavors to meld. 




Ginger, scallion, 
garlic, and soy sauce 
give this chicken salad 
a Chinese accent. The 

eggplant is roasted 
at the same time as 
the chicken. 



Roasted Chinese Chicken Salad 
with Eggplant 

You can roast the chicken and eggplant ahead of time, 
but don't toss them with the vinaigrette until you're 
ready to serve or the chicken will turn mushy. Serves six. 

1 whole chicken (about 4 lb.) 

1 Tbs. soy sauce 

2 Tbs. molasses 

1 tsp. toasted sesame oil 

V/2 lb. small Italian eggplant, sliced into Wnch- thick rounds 
Peanut or vegetable oil to brush on the eggplant 

FOR THE DRESSING: 

7 V2 Tbs. fresh minced ginger 

3 cloves garlic, chopped 

1 jalapeno chile, halved and seeded 
V4 cup rice vinegar 

5 Tbs. soy sauce 

1 Tbs. toasted sesame oil 
3 Tbs. peanut or vegetable oil 

1 cup loosely packed cilantro (tough stems removed), half 
coarsely chopped, half left whole 

6 seal lions ( white and green parts ), thinly sliced on the 

diagonal 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 
1 Tbs. sesame seeds, toasted 



Heat the oven to 450°F. Put the chicken in a roasting 
pan, breast side up. In a small bowl, mix together the 
soy sauce, molasses, and sesame oil. 

Line a baking sheet with foil or parchment. Lightly 
brush the eggplant slices with peanut or vegetable oil 
and put them on the baking sheet. Put the eggplant and 
the chicken in the oven. Bake the eggplant, turning 
once, until it's lightly browned and tender when poked 
with a knife, about 1 min. Set aside to cool. (Cut the 
slices in half if large.) Continue to roast the chicken for 
another 5 min. (for 1 5 min. total) at 450°F, and then re- 
duce the heat to 375°F. Brush the chicken with the soy 
sauce mixture and continue to roast, basting frequently, 
until the skin is golden and crispy, the internal tempera- 
ture of the thigh is 1 70°F, or the juices run clear when 
the thigh is pricked with a fork, another 55 to 65 min. 
Remove from the oven and let cool. 

Meanwhile, make the dressing. In a blender or food 
processor, combine the ginger, garlic, jalapeno, rice 
vinegar, and soy sauce; process until smooth. With the 
motor running, add both the oils in a steady stream. 

When the chicken is cool enough to handle, remove the 
meat from the bones, discarding the bones and skin (or 
eat the skin as a treat). Pull the meat into 2-inch strips, 
put it in a large bowl, and add the eggplant, chopped 
cilantro, and scallions. Add the dressing and toss gently. 
Season with salt and pepper. Garnish with the sesame 
seeds and whole cilantro leaves and serve immediately. 

Chicken Salad with Fruits & Nuts 

This is what I call my bridal-shower chicken salad — it's 
bright and beautiful and feels oh so genteel. If you have 
sour cream on hand, replace half the yogurt with it to 
give the salad an even more luxurious feel. Serves six. 

3to3 ] /2 lb. bone-in chicken pieces 
1 small bunch flat-leaf parsley 

1 bay leaf 

2 Tbs. mayonnaise 
} A cup plain yogurt 
4V2 tsp. lemon juice 
1 tsp. honey 

1 V2 cups seedless green or red grapes, halved 

1 large tart red apple, halved, cored, and cut into ] /2-inch dice 

1 large ripe but firm Bartlett or Cornice pear, halved, cored, 

and cut into ] /2-inch dice 
1 cup pecan halves, toasted 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 

Bring a large pot of salted water to a boil. Put in the 
chicken, parsley, and bay leaf and return to a boil. 
Reduce the heat to low and simmer until the chicken 
is tender, about 25 min. for the breasts, 35 to 40 min. 
for the thighs and legs. Remove the chicken and set it 
aside until cool enough to handle. 

Meanwhile, in a large bowl, mix together the mayon- 
naise, yogurt, lemon juice, and honey. 

When the chicken has cooled, remove and discard the 
skin and bones. Dice the meat into V2-inch pieces and 
add it to the bowl with the dressing, along with the 
grapes, apple, pear, and pecans. Toss together. Season 
with salt and pepper. 

Joanne Weir is a cooking teacher and cookbook author. 
Her most recent book is You Say Tomato (Broadway 
Books, 1998). ♦ 
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A Rustic Bean Soup Is the Soul of 

A Provengal 
Summer Menu 




Vegetables, lamb, 
garlic, and basil team 
up in a dish that takes 
a cue from the garden 

BY ALICE WATERS 



E 



ver since Chez Panisse 
opened back in 1971, 
I've tried to get away whenever 
I can, to visit my friends in 
Provence and to learn more 
about the wonderful cooking of 
southern France, It was there 
that I met Lulu Peyraud, the 
proprietor of Domaine Tempier 
in Bandol, an ancient estate 
that makes some of my favorite 
wine in the world. Lulu and her 
husband, Lucien, gave me a 
warm-hearted welcome that 
made me feel as if I had come 
home to a second family. When- 
ever I return, I'm always struck 
by their deep connection to 
the beautiful corner of France 
where they live, by their ap- 
petite for life and their love for 
the pleasures of the table — and 
by Lulu's inspired cooking. 
Lulu shops the way I love to 
searching for what looks, smells, 
and feels most alive. And she cooks the 
way I love to cook — naturally, intuitively, 
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An earthy starter. Coarsely chopped green olives and anchovies make a robust tapenade. 



never in haste, always out of love and ap- 
preciation for the food and her guests. 

CHOOSE THE BEST VEGETABLES 
THE MARKET (OR GARDEN) OFFERS 

The summer meal I'm offering here is 
inspired by Lulu's philosophy in the 
kitchen, which has become my own: rely 
on the f reshest f ruits and vegetables you 
can find and on your senses and instincts. 

The centerpiece of the meal is soupe 
aupistou, a magic medley of beans, vege- 
tables, garlic, and lamb. The pistou (the 
Provengal version of pesto, pronounced 
pees-TOO) is an aromatic puree of basil, 
Parmesan, and olive oil, swirled into each 
bowl of soup just before serving. Preced- 
ing the soup are two simple appetizers: 
coarsely textured olive tapenade toasts 
and grilled artichokes. 

Following the soup, I like to serve a re- 
freshing salad of garden lettuces with 
baked goat cheese. Finally, for dessert, I 
always try to serve something that's light 



and not too sweet. Baked peach halves 
stuffed with a mound of nutty filling are 
just right. The peaches are tender and 
sweet and bursting with the flavor of 
Beaumes de Venise, the sweet white wine 
they bake in. 

A menu like this is adaptable to almost 
any kind of gathering. If you follow the 
schedule opposite, you can have nearly 
everything done before the first guest 
walks in the door. Another bonus is that 
none of the dishes has to be served at the 
precise moment it's ready, so you have 
leeway in setting the pace of the meal. 

This menu was an unqualified success 
when I served it at a formal dinner last 
summer, but it is also a delicious way to 
entertain friends stopping by for a casual 
afternoon of good food and company. I 
can recall the hot day when my family 
and I arrived, sweaty and exhausted, for a 
visit with Lulu. She greeted us with this 
nourishing bean soup. Served with a bowl 
of pistou f it revived me like nothing else. 



MAKE THE SOUP IN ADVANCE 
FOR EVEN BETTER FLAVOR 

A warm soup might seem like an unusual 
choice for a summer meal, but its tex- 
tures and flavors are mesmerizing. The 
tomatoes and zucchini are the quintes- 
sential vegetables of summer, the beans 
add depth and texture, and the pistou, 
heady with basil, provides a sharp note 
of contrast to everything else. It's a great 
soup, even on a hot, humid day. 

This soup is flexible and forgiving: 
substitutions are quite acceptable, I use 
whatever string beans are sweetest and 
most tender. For the shell beans, I always 
try to use fresh ones. If they aren't avail- 
able, however, substitute dried beans. I 
suggest zucchini in the recipe, but don't 
hesitate to substitute another summer 
squash that looks fresher. The same goes 
for the tomatoes. 




Every bite is a tender morsel. Press the leaves of 
small, young artichokes onto the grill so they 
spread out like flowers. 

The soup can be made a day or two in 
advance. In fact, reheating marries the 
flavors even more. The one ingredient 
that suffers from repeated reheating is the 
pasta, so only add it in the very last stage 
of cooking but not to any of the soup you 
might be planning to save. The soup will 
thicken with each reheating, so add some 
hot water if you want to thin it. 

Green Olive Tapenade Toasts 

If salt-packed anchovies and capers aren't 
available, use brine-packed capers and oil- 
packed anchovy fillets, choosing the meatiest 
ones. Yields 2 2 A cups tapenade; serves eight. 
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A vegetable and bean soup that's brimming with summer vegetables. Stir the basil-rich pistou into 
serving bowls, or put a bowl of it right on the table so guests can help themselves. 



2 whole salt-packed anchovies or 4 oil-packed 

anchovy fillets 
2 cups (1 lb.) fruity green French-style olives, 

pitted (see Basics, p. 80, for pitting method) 
V4 cup salt-packed capers, rinsed and finely 

chopped 
6 medium cloves garlic, minced 
V2 cup extra-virgin olive oil; more for brushing 
4 tsp. grappa (optional) 
1 baguette or other good French bread, 

cut diagonally into V2 inch-thick slices 

If using salt-packed anchovies, rinse them 
well with cold water. With the belly side up, 
run your finger from the head end down 
through the tail, removing the viscera and 
exposing the backbone. Lift out the bones. 
Soak the fillets in cold water for about 
20 min. and pat dry. Mince the anchovies. 



With a chefs knife or in a food processor, 
chop the olives to a slightly coarse texture. 
In a bowl, mix the olives, minced anchovies, 
capers, garlic, olive oil, and grappa, if using. 
Taste. Let sit for 1 hour to let the flavors 
develop. 

Prepare a charcoal or wood fire. Brush the 
bread slices with olive oil and grill on both 
sides. (You can grill the bread in a broiler or 
on the stovetop using a ridged pan, if that's 
easier.) Spread the tapenade on the toast. 

Grilled Artichoke Hearts 

Some small artichokes are so young and 
tender that they have practically no choke. 
Others are small but mature, with tougher 
chokes that must be removed. For trimming, 



Advance planning 
for easy entertaining 

The menu does have a number of 
components, but you can do a lot of the 
preparation and cooking ahead of time. 

Three days ahead 

♦ If using dried beans, soak them overnight 
Two days ahead 

♦ Make the soup (but don't add the pasta) 

A day ahead 

♦ Make the pistou 

♦ Make the tapenade 

♦ Marinate the goat cheese (cover and 
refrigerate) 

♦ Make the breadcrumb coating 

♦ Make the blackberry sauce 

Morning of the meal 

♦ Wash the lettuces 

♦ Make the vinaigrette 

♦ Make the peach stuffing 

♦ Peel, halve, and stuff the peaches 

Afternoon of the meal 

♦ Prepare the artichokes 

♦ Simmer the artichokes 

♦ Get your grill ready 

just before guests arrive 

♦ Grill the artichokes 

♦ Grill the bread for tapenade toasts 

♦ Reheat the soup and add the pasta 

During the meal 

♦ Coat and bake the goat cheese; assemble 
the salad 

♦ Bake the peaches 




A refreshing followup to a wholesome soup. 

Baked goat cheese salad is easy to assemble while 
still attending to guests. 
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use a stainless-steel knife and rub each cut 
surface with a lemon half. Serves eight. 

V4 cup olive oil 
4 to 5 medium cloves garlic 
6 sprigs fresh thyme 
1 Tbs. salt; more for seasoning 
1 medium lemon, thinly sliced, plus the juice of 
V2 lemon 

1 6 small artichokes (or 8 large artichokes) 

In a large nonreactive pot, combine 2 quarts 
cold water with the olive oil, garlic, thyme, 
salt, and lemon slices. Bring to a boil over 
high heat and then lower to a gentle simmer. 

To prepare the artichokes, peel away the 
darker outer leaves until you see the pale 
green-yellow of the tender inner leaves. If 
using small artichokes, trim off about V2 inch 
of the tops and trim the tough end from the 
stem. With a sharp-edged spoon, scrape out 
the choke, if there is any. If using large arti- 
chokes, slice off the upper two-thirds of the 
artichoke and cutoff the stem. Pare away 
the remaining tough leaves from the base. 
Cut in half lengthwise and scrape out the 
choke fibers. 

Prepare a charcoal or wood fire. Immerse 
the artichokes in the pot with the simmering 
brine. Simmer gently until cooked through 
and fork-tender, 15 to 20 min. Drain the arti- 
chokes on paper towels and set aside until 
cool enough to handle. 

When the grill is hot, for small artichokes, 
open out the leaves and press them onto the 
grill so that they flatten slightly. Cut larger 
artichokes into quarters and then grill. When 
nicely browned, remove them from the grill 
and season with lemon juice and salt. 



2 cups packed basil leaves, washed and dried 
% cup freshly grated Parmesan cheese 
V2 cup extra-virgin olive oil 

If using dried beans, rinse and soak them over- 
night in cold water. Drain. Cover with cold 
water by 2 inches. Bring to a boil over medium 
heat, simmer 1 5 min., drain, and set aside. 

In a stockpot that's wide enough to fit the 
lamb shanks on their sides (or a skillet), 
brown the shanks well in the olive oil on all 
sides. Add 3 quarts cold water to the pot. 
Bring to a boil, uncovered, and thoroughly 
skim the foam from the surface. Add the salt, 
garlic, and one-third of the tomatoes (about 
2 cups). If using dried shell beans, add them 
now. Adjust the heat to a simmer and cook 
for 45 min. Add the squash, onions, carrots, 
green beans, zucchini, the remaining 4 cups 
tomatoes, and the shell beans, if using fresh. 
Bring the pot to a boil. Lower the heat and 
continue to simmer until the lamb meat is 
very tender, the beans are soft, and the soup 
has developed a velvety texture, about 2 to 
2V2 hours more. Remove the shanks and pull 
the meat from the bones. Cut the meat into 
small pieces and return them to the soup. 

When you're ready to serve the soup, bring it 
to a boil and add the pasta. Cook at a light 
boil until the pasta is tender, about 1 min. 
The soup should be thick, but if too thick, 
add hot water. Taste for salt and serve with a 
dollop of pistou stirred into each bowl. 

To make the pistou — With a mortar and 
pestle (or in a food processor), mash the 
garlic and salt. Add the basil and work to a 
paste. Work in the Parmesan. Slowly mix in 
the oil to bind the sauce. Taste for salt. 



Garden Lettuces 

with Baked Goat Cheese 

Serves eight, with two cheese rounds each. 

3 small logs fresh goat cheese (12 to 14 oz. 
total) 

V2 cup extra-virgin olive oil; more as needed 

3 to 4 sprigs fresh thyme 

About 1 cup fine fresh breadcrumbs 

1 Tbs. chopped fresh marjoram or thyme (or a 
mix of the two) 

2 to 3 Tbs. sherry vinegar or red-wine vinegar 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 
3 A lb. garden lettuces: small oak leaf, red leaf, 

arugula, mache, and any other tender lettuce 
greens, washed and dried well 

Slice the goat cheese into 1 6 or more disks 
V2 inch thick. In a small dish, arrange the 
disks snugly and pour the olive oil over them 
(add more if needed to cover). Add the sprigs 
of thyme, cover with plastic, and marinate in 
the refrigerator for a few hours or overnight. 

Heat the oven to400°F. In a small bowl, 
mix the breadcrumbs with the marjoram or 
thyme. Remove the goat cheese from the 
marinade (reserving the oil) and coat with 
the breadcrumb mixture. Line a baking 
sheet with foil and put the cheese disks on 
it. Bake until the cheese is lightly bubbling 
and golden brown, 6 to 8 min. 

In a small bowl, whisk the vinegar and 
V2 cup of the olive oil from the marinade. 
Taste for balance, adding more vinegar if 
necessary. Season with salt and pepper. 

Toss the lettuces with the vinaigrette and 
arrange the greens on salad plates. On each 
mound of lettuce, lay two slices of goat 
cheese, browner side up. 



Soupe au Pistou Simmered 
with Lamb Shanks 

You may need to call your butcher to reserve 
the lamb shanks for this sustaining bean 
soup. Serves eight, with plenty of leftovers; 
yields 7 cup pistou. 

3 cups shell beans (if fresh, try half cranberry 
beans and half another white variety; if dried, 
try cannellini or other white runner variety) 

2 lamb shanks (about 2 lb. total) 

2 Tbs. olive oil 

2 to 3 Tbs. kosher or sea salt 

6 large cloves garlic, crushed 

2V2 lb. ripe tomatoes (a mix of red and yellow 
if possible), peeled and coarsely chopped 
(about 6 cups) 

2 cups peeled, seeded, and cubed butternut or 
other winter squash 

3 yellow onions, diced 

2 carrots, peeled and diced (about 1 cup) 
1 V2 lb. fresh green or yellow beans, or a mix 
V2 lb. green zucchini (1 large), quartered 
lengthwise and sliced *A inch thick 

1 cup small or medium pasta (riso, ditalini, 
penne) 

FOR THE PISTOU: 

4 medium cloves garlic 

2 tsp. kosher or sea salt 



Lamb shanks and beans give the soup depth 




Brown the lamb shanks to give the soup more 
flavor. The author uses a cast-iron skillet rather 
than a stockpot to caramelize the entire surface. 



The long, slow simmer makes the flesh meltingly 
tender. The meat is then easy to pull off the 
bones. 
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Stuffed & Baked Peaches 
with Wild Blackberry Sauce 

Amaretti cookies, also called Italian maca- 
roons, are available at specialty markets. 
Beaumes de Venise is a fortified sweet wine 
from southern France. A Sauternes can also 
work. If you can't find wild blackberries for 
the sauce, use the freshest blackberries your 
market offers. Serves eight. 

6 Tbs. unblanched whole almonds ( 2V2 oz.) 
6 amaretti cookies 

6 Tbs. unsalted butter, softened; more for the 

baking dish 
2 Tbs. sugar 

1 large egg yolk 

2 to 3 Tbs. Beaumes de Venise 

4 very large (or 8 small) ripe peaches, peeled 

WILD BLACKBERRY SAUCE: 
V4 cup sugar 
V4 cup water 

1 cup wild or cultivated blackberries 
Lemon juice to taste 
Kirsch to taste (optional) 

To make the stuffing — Heat the oven 
to 375°F. Lightly toast the almonds just 
enough to bring out their flavor, about 

5 min. Using a rolling pin, crush the amaretti 
between sheets of waxed paper until they're 
in tiny chunks but not powdered. Chop the 
almonds finely with a knife or a few quick 
pulses in the processor. In an electric mixer, 
beat the butter until very light and fluffy. 
Add the sugar and then the egg yolk and 
continue beating until the mixture is again 
light and very fluffy, 4 to 5 min. Beat in 

the almonds and crushed amaretti cookies. 
Flavor with a few drops of the Beaumes 
de Venise. 





To bake the peaches — Heat the 
oven to 375°F. Halve the peaches 
and remove the pits. Lightly 
butter a baking dish that fits the 
peach halves snugly and arrange 
the peaches in it. Stuff each with 
a rounded tablespoon or more of 
stuffing. Add a splash of Beaumes 
de Venise to the dish and bake, 
basting the peaches with the 
juices in the dish, until tender 
when pierced with the tip of a 
sharp knife, 30 to 40 min. The 
topping should have a gentle 
gratineed look. 

To make the sauce — In a small 
pot over medium heat, dissolve 
the sugar in the water. Bring to a 
boil and cook 5 min. Cool. Mean- 
while, puree the blackberries in a 
food mill or processor. Press the 
puree through a fine sieve to remove the 
seeds. Combine the puree with the sugar 
syrup. If the berries aren't tart enough, 
season with lemon juice. Add kirsch to taste 
and serve the sauce with the baked peaches. 

Alice Waters is the founder and proprietor 
of Chez Panisse in Berkeley , California. ♦ 



Baked peach halves cradle a 
crunchy almond filling for a light 
dessert. To peel peaches, immerse 
them in a pot of boiling water, and 
then plunge into an ice-water bath. 
With some coaxing from a paring 
knife, the peel should slip right off. 



Fresh, tender shell beans are worth seeking out. 

If none are available, use dried beans that have 
been soaked overnight. 



Wine Choices 

Choose lively, lusty wines that 

The bold, pure in Sicily. Considering the 

tangy salad with strong herbal 
accents, I'd also include a Cali- 
fornia Sauvignon Blanc, like 
Spottswoode or Flora Springs' 
Soliloquy. 

Moving up a notch in qual- 
ity, Alice recommends Bandol 
Rose from Domaine Tempier; 
I'd add Chateau d'Aqueria's 
Tavel Rose, also from France. 
Fruity and refreshing, these 
wines balance the saltiness of 
the tapenade toasts, and they 



flavors of this menu 
epitomize Alice Waters' style. 
Mediterranean in tone, with 
plenty of peak-of -season pro- 
duce and other top-notch in- 
gredients, these dishes call for 
lively, full-flavored, somewhat 
rustic wines that won't domi- 
nate with heavy oak or tannin. 

To start, Alice suggests 
clean, fresh whites, like Cali- 
fornia's Etude Pinot Blanc, or 
Nozze d'Oro from Regaleali 



aren't too tannic 

can stand up to the smoky 
grilled artichokes, too. 

With the soupe au pistou, 
Alice proposes Chateauneuf- 
du-Pape from Vieux Tele- 
graphe, Sky Zinfandel from 
Napa, or Isole e Olena Chianti 
Classico. I'd also like Guigal's 
Gigondas, or for a rock- 
bottom price, Vichon Mediter- 
ranean's Syrah. 
Rosina Tinari Wilson teaches 
and writes about wine in San 
Francisco's Bay Area. 
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Cuts and cooking times for roas s 



Narrow roasts generally need a total 
cooking time of 35 to 50 minutes at 
an average temperature of 350°F, as 
they're all about the same thickness. 
The best way to judge the cooking 
time of a fatter, rounder roast, how- 
ever, is to figure 15 to 20 minutes 
per pound. Variables like weather or 



an uneven fire can affect cooking 
times, so check the temperature in 
the thickest part of the meat with 
an instant-read thermometer. Re- 
move lamb and beef at 125°F for 
medium-rare meat; pork at 135°F. 
Temperatures rise about 10 degrees 
during a 10- to 15-minute rest. 

Approximate cooking time 

35 to 50 minutes total cooking 
time (rotate after 20 minutes) 



Shape of roast 

Long and narrow 

(2 to 5 pounds) 



Type of roast 

center-cut pork loin 
beef tenderloin 
beef strip roast 
beef tri- tip 



Fat and round beef top round roast 1 5 to 20 minutes per pound 
(3 to 6 pounds) beef sirloin roast (rotate halfway through) 

sirloin tip 

rolled, tied leg of lamb 

rolled, tied double pork loin roast 



Cook your whole menu on the grill— here it's beef tenderloin 
served with grilled vegetables. Pick a side dish that doesn't need 
split-second timing since the roasting method isn't ultra-precise. 

easier not to have to fuss with complicated carving. A 
good solution for a cut of meat like a leg of lamb is to 
order it boned and rolled into a neat cylindrical roast. 

Before roasting, rub the meat with seasoning 
for a delicious layer of flavor. While a handful of 
coarse salt and freshly cracked pepper will do, I have 
a lot of fun experimenting with spice and herb blends 
(see recipes opposite). I don't usually bother with 
marinades because their flavors and tenderizing ef- 
fects barely penetrate the surface of a large cut of 
meat, they tend to be messy, and more important, 
they cause flare-ups. The one exception is pork loin: 
the very lean meat does benefit from a few hours in a 
simple yogurt marinade. In this case, I wipe off the 
excess marinade before roasting and then coat the 
loin with a spice rub to get a savory crust. 

A LARGE KETTLE GRILL WORKS BEST 

With a 22-inch or larger kettle grill, you'll have plenty 
of room to accommodate both the fire and the meat. 
The dome of a kettle grillcover creates a perfect con- 
vection environment of heat and smoke to roast the 
meat evenly. I'm also convinced that the best fuel for 
grill-roasting is hardwood charcoal because it gives 
you the cleanest and longest lasting fire. You can use 
a gas grill for grill-roasting as long as you're able to 
heat only one side and set the roast on the other side. 

Get a good bed of coals going on one side of the 
grill for an indirect fire. When the coals are burning 
well, set the roast on the other side of the grate. The 
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top and bottom vents should be damped almost all 
the way — but not entirely, or the fire will go out. This 
technique gives you cooking temperatures around 
325° to 375 °F, perfect for roasting meat. If your grill 
has an external thermometer, expect it to read higher 
since it registers the average temperature inside the 
grill, not just the temperature of the side farthest from 
the fire. I set a regular oven thermometer on the grill 
over on the cool side to monitor the temperature. 

Try not to open the grill too often. The first few 
times I tried grill-roasting, I couldn't resist peeking 
quite frequently. Lifting the lid isn't catastrophic, but 
it does let a lot of heat escape and causes the fire to 
burn down more quickly, which increases roasting 
time. Now I just check every 25 to 30 minutes. 

Rotate the roast once halfway through cooking. 
The side of the roast closest to the fire will brown a bit 
more quickly, so rotating the roast will help ensure 



Roast a spice-rubbed 
pork loin for dinner 
one night, and save 
some slices for lunch 
the next day. 




Juicy slices of 
her bed lamb are 
reason enough to 
try grill-roasting. 

i 



that it cooks evenly. Use the chart at left to estimate 
total cooking time so that you can turn halfway 
through. As with roasting any meat, the best done- 
ness test is to stick an instant-read thermometer in 
the thickest part of the roast. Once the meat is within 
about 10 degrees of the desired temperature, you can 
roll it directly over the coals for a few minutes, turning 
it so all sides get a nicely browned crust. Browning 
the roast after cooking (rather than before) is uncon- 
ventional, but I prefer it because it takes much less 
time since the meat is already hot. It also allows me to 
only brown the meat if it looks like it needs it. Then 
let the meat rest for 10 to 1 5 minutes before carving. 

Plan a flexible menu to go with the roast. Since 
grill-roasting isn't an exact science (variables like 
wind and cool weather could slow things down) , pre- 
pare salads, slaws, and salsas that can wait, and give 
guests something to nibble on. 

Master Recipe for Grill-Roasting 

Try this method with a roast you usually cook in the 
oven and then experiment with other cuts of meat. 

2- to 6-1 b. beef, lamb, or pork roast, rolled and tied if necessary 
Coarse salt and freshly ground black pepper, or a prepared 
herb or spice rub (see recipes at right) 

Prepare a fire on one side of the grill using enough char- 
coal to create a fire bed that's about 6 inches deep and 
two to three times the width of the roast. Make sure that 
the vents are clear of ash before lighting the fire. With 
the grill uncovered, allow the fire to burn down until a 
light layer of white ash covers some of the coals and the 
rest are red-hot, 35 to 45 min. Meanwhile, season the 
roast generously with salt and pepper or a spice rub. 

Arrange the grate so that the side opening (if there is 
one) is aligned with the coals in case you need to add 




charcoal later. Let the grate heat up for 5 min. and 
then set the roast on the side that's farthest from the 
fire; set an oven thermometer next to it. Cover the grill, 
close the vents most of the way, and cook (see sug- 
gested times in the chart opposite). 

Check the grill temperature after 20 min. It should be 
between 325° and 375°F. Adjust if necessary by opening 
or closing the vents (more air will cause the fire to burn 
hotter and more quickly; less air will make the tempera- 
ture drop.) If the fire seems to be burning out at any 
time, add more charcoal and open the vents a bit. 

Halfway through cooking, use tongs or a meat fork to 
turn and rotate the roast to help it cook evenly. Turn the 
roast so the side that was farthest from the fire is now 
closest to it, but keep it on the cool side of the grill. 

Check the roast with an instant-read thermometer to 
determine when it's done. The internal temperature of 
beef and lamb, taken at the middle of the thickest sec- 
tion, should be 1 25°F for medium rare, and pork should 
be 1 35°F. (I cook my pork slightly less than the USDA's 
recommended 1 60° to keep it juicy.) The temperature of 
the roasts will rise about 1 degrees as they rest off the 
fire. When the meat has reached the desired doneness, 
use tongs or a meat fork to roll it briefly over the hot side 
of the fire to sear the outside, turning it until all sides are 
seared, about 2 min. per side. Coverthe meat with foil 
and let it rest for 1 to 1 5 min. before carving. 

Molly Stevens cooks outdoors year-round in Vermont 
(brrrr) . Shes a contributing editor to Fine Cooking. ♦ 



Savory rubs for grilled roasts 



When seasoning a roast for the grill, use 
a generous hand with coarse salt and 
freshly ground pepper or try one of 
these rubs. Brush very lean cuts, like 
tenderloin, with oil before seasoning. 

Herb Rub for Lamb 
or Beef 

Yields Vi cup, enough for a 5 -pound 
roast. 

V2 cup lightly packed flat-leaf parsley 

or basil leaves 
2 Tbs. fresh rosemary leaves 
Crated zest of 1 lemon 
4 cloves garlic 

2 Tbs. cracked or crushed black 

peppercorns 
2 Tbs. lightly crushed mustard seeds 
2 Tbs. olive oil 
2 tsp. salt 

Combine all the ingredients in a 
small food processor (or mortar 
and pestle) and process to a 
smooth paste. If you're rolling and 
tying a boneless leg of lamb your- 
self, spread some of the rub on the 
inside of the meat before you tie it. 



Marinade & Spice Rub 
for Pork 

Yields V4 cup spice rub, enough for 
a 2- to 3-pound roast. 

FOR THE MARINADE: 
7 cup plain yogurt 

1 shallot, minced 

2 cloves garlic, minced 

2 tsp. Dijon-style mustard 

2 tsp. fresh lime juice 

V2 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 

Vs tsp. salt 

FOR THE SPICE RUB: 

2 Tbs. cumin seeds, preferably toasted 

1 Tbs. dill seeds 

1 tsp. ground cinnamon 

1 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 

1 tsp. salt 

Vs tsp. dried chile flakes 

Combine all the marinade ingredi- 
ents in a small bowl and rub over 
the pork loin. Cover the pork and 
refrigerate for 4 to 6 hours. Mean- 
while, prepare the spice rub by 
combining all the ingredients in a 
spice grinder. Just before grilling, 
scrape off the excess marinade and 
smear the pork with the spice rub. 




Classic French' Style 

Potato Salad 

Ooh la la! Mon Dieul You're not saying — 
What is this world coming to?" The word 
was out — Americans were putting mayonnaise in 
their potato salad. My cousin Gerard had seen it on 
a ski trip to Colorado. I was ten years old when the 
rumor buzzed though our tiny village in the Alps at 
the speed of a downhill racer. 

To us in the provinces, mayonnaise on potato 
salad was a bizarre idea, and everyone had some- 
thing to say about it. It was right after this that I 
started to pay closer attention to my mother's ver- 
sion of potato salad, the one my whole family took 
for granted because it seemed so easy. 



Douse warm potatoes, 
first with white wine and 
then olive oil, for results 
that are tangy to the core 

BY JEAN-LOUIS GERIN 
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The secret is dressing the potatoes 
while they're still warm. What makes 
French potato salad different from the 
kind made with mayonnaise is that you're 
building layers of flavor, starting with 
giving the potatoes themselves a shot of 
intense flavor, rather than just coating 
them with a dressing. 

The key to "layering" is to douse the 
potatoes while they're still warm with 
a sharp, strong liquid — usually wine 
or vinegar. The finished salad is light and 
tangy, with the potatoes taking on 
an almost creamy texture from soaking 
up the liquid and drawing it right to 
their centers. 

Yukon Gold potatoes are the best 
choice because they're absorbent but firm. I like to 
keep the skins on, both for the look and for the fla- 
vor. A high-starch baking potato like an Idaho is 
great at absorbing flavors, too, but it's more apt to 
crumble when you toss it, and it can feel grainy in a 
potato salad. Red-skinned potatoes (lower in starch 
and more likely to stay intact) don't absorb as much 
of the dressing as I like them to, leaving a little too 
much oil at the bottom of the bowl, but they're a 
good second choice. 

To get the best flavor, boil potatoes in plenty 
of well-salted water until they're fork-tender. I find 
that when I bake potatoes for this salad, they 
actually soak up too much liquid, leaving none be- 
hind as a dressing. Baking is fine if you like your 
potatoes a little on the crumbly, dry side. 

Be sure the potatoes are warm when you toss 
them with the wine and oil so they sponge up the 
most flavor. It's very important not to let the pota- 
toes get cool before you start to dress them. And 
toss gently: hot potatoes fall apart more easily than 
cool ones. You can even cook the potatoes in ad- 
vance, whole and unpeeled. Before slicing and 
dressing them, warm them through in boiling, 
salted water. 

First comes white wine or vinegar, along with 
salt and pepper. This initial absorption is key for the 
best flavor. Then comes the olive oil to finish the 
dressing. While you don't actually make a vinai- 
grette, the elements of a vinaigrette are absorbed 
by the potatoes. Then, after the potatoes have 
cooled slightly, you toss in the rest of the ingredi- 
ents. I prefer white pepper here; to me, it looks bet- 
ter than black. 

Serve this potato salad at room temperature. 
The oil will stay liquid, which makes for the best 
taste and texture (and for easier serving), and 
the flavors of all the ingredients are better when 
they're not muted from the cold. 




Hot potatoes make great salad, so slice them with a very sharp 
knife while they're still quite warm. 



French-Style Potato Salad 

Wine flavors are subtle but important in this salad, 
so use a wine you wouldn't mind drinking. I like to 
keep the potato skins on both for looks and nutrition 

Serves four as a side dish. 

2 lb. Yukon Cold potatoes, scrubbed but not peeled 
1 V3 cups dry white wine (or V2 cup white- wine vinegar) 
Salt and freshly ground white pepper to taste 
V2 cup extra-virgin olive oil 
1 Tbs. minced shallot 
2 /i cup chopped seal lions 

Boil the whole unpeeled potatoes in 
generously salted water until fork-tender, 
20 to 30 min., depending on size. As soon 
as you can handle the potatoes but while 
they're still warm, slice them just under 
V2 inch thick with a very sharp knife. 

In a small saucepan over medium heat, 
boil the wine until it's reduced by half. (If 
using vinegar, don't cook it.) Sprinkle the 
salt, pepper, and hot reduced wine (or the 
vinegar) over the warm potatoes; toss 
gently. Add the olive oil, tossing just until 
combined, and then add the shallots and 
scallions. Taste and adjust the seasonings. 
Serve at room temperature. 

VARIATIONS 

Variations on this potato salad are endless, but here are a few 
that I especially like. Follow the basic recipe above — just omit 
the scallions and substitute one of these combinations. 

♦ Chopped tomato, diced crisped bacon, and hard- 
cooked egg, 

♦ Chopped anchovies and sliced roasted red peppers. 

♦ Chopped olives, minced garlic, and cubed chicken 
or turkey. 

♦ Lemon juice, caviar, cremefrakhe, and snipped chives. 

♦ Paprika, capers, and smoked salmon. (T o avoid cooking the 
salmon, don't add it until the salad is at room temperature.) 

]ean-Louis Germ is the chef owner of Restaurant Jean- 
Louis in Greenwich, Connecticut. ♦ 




The warm slices drink 
up the wine or vine- 
gar. They're fragile, 
though, so toss gently 




The ingredients in 
this salad taste best 
at room temperature. 
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More than just barbecue 
areas, these kitchens 
are designed for full-tilt 
cooking in the fresh air 



BY AMY ALBERT 



Most cooks respond to the lure of warm 
weather by cooking more on the grill and 
by setting the dinner table on the patio instead of in 
the dining room. But some stretch the idea even 
further: they've built actual outdoor kitchens where 
they can do all their kitchen tasks in the fresh air, 
enjoy the scenery, entertain calmly, clean up easily, 
and avoid the summer swelter of an indoor kitchen. 

I talked to four of these fresh-air-loving cooks 
about working in their kitchens. Some of their 
setups are bare bones, with a stainless-steel sink, a 
picnic table as a work area, and a propane-fueled 
burner. Others are more luxurious, with wood- 
burning ovens, poured concrete countertops, and 
set-in sinks. All four kitchens have one thing in 
common, however: they're fully functional work 
spaces that marry efficiency and pleasure. 



Nestled in a Napa Valley Garden 





A serious kitchen for a seriously beautiful setting. Heavy-duty propane 
burners, a wood-burning oven, and dappled sunlight are three terrific features 
of this Napa Valley kitchen owned by Pam Kramlich (at left). The oven turns 
out pies, pizzas, stews, and roasts. Timber is stored in cubbies just below. 



The freshest herbs for a pizza or a vegetable stew are 
close at hand when Pam Kramlich cooks outdoors. 
Stepping into her garden, you understand at once 
why she and her husband have a kitchen there. 
Inspiration came one day when Pam was standing 
in her favorite spot, enjoying the view of Mount St. 
Helena and the vineyards, wishing she could savor 
the vista more often. It hit her — why not build a 
kitchen here. 7 

Paul Bertolli, a family friend and a Fine Cooking 
contributing editor, designed the kitchen. There's 
a wood-burning oven, a grill, and propane burners. 
All the facings are from stones pulled out of the 
adjacent vineyards. The Kramlichs use this kitchen 
from May to October, for weeknight suppers for two 
to dinner parties for 1 40. And they enjoy not having 
to worry about cleanup. "A neighbor's children 
made pizza dough here last week," says Pam, "and I 
didn't give it a second thought." 
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Su-Mei Yu, a Thai restaurant owner and food histo- 
rian in San Diego, turned her back patio into a 
kitchen so that she could recreate the kitchen that 
she remembered from growing up in Thailand. Her 
setup is under a lean-to, and it's simple: a wide, deep, 
freestanding stainless-steel sink, a propane burner 
bought at a nearby Costco (the intense flame is per- 
fect for wok stir-frying), and a picnic table that her 
husband, Italo Scanga, a painter and ceramic artist, 
once used as a work table. Yu, who's passionate 
about tracing the roots of traditional Thai recipes, 
squats on the floor to grind her own spices, and she 
uses an old-style Thai brazier for long-cooking stews. 
Ceiling fluorescents light the kitchen area after 
dark, "just like in the night markets in Thailand," 
says Yu. Ceramics and flea-market treasures abound. 

Thanks to San Diego's mild climate, this kitchen 
gets used every day and year-round. And Su-Mei 
and Italo (who loves to make spicy dishes from his 
Calabrian homeland) often cook together. "Italo 
turns on the opera full blast," she says, "and that's 
when the good time really starts." 





A spacious work table 
offers plenty of room 
to prepare a feast. 



Su-Mei Yu and her 
husband, Italo 
Scanga, use this 
kitchen every day 

Italo likes cooking 
traditional Calabrian 
fish, but the banana 
leaf he'll roast it in 
is a nod to Thailand, 




The organic produce on Berry's 
farm grows steps away from her 
outdoor kitchen. 
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Perched Above the Pacific 



The outdoor kitchen is what sold Gerri Gilliland on 
the Malibu house she bought a few years ago. 

"It's very serene; I call it my medicine," says 
Gilliland of the mountain, canyon, and Pacific 
Ocean views she enjoys when she grills steaks for a 
few friends, teaches cooking classes, or tests barbecue 
recipes for one of her four Los Angeles area restau- 
rants. Gilliland has three grills: one for cooking for a 
crowd, another for weeknight suppers ("I can make 
dinner for two on just one and a half logs"), and "a 
regular gas grill for when I'm feeling lazy." There's a 
wood-burning Mexican beehive oven, great for 
roasting whole fish and tandoori-style chicken. "The 
kitchen is roomy enough for big groups, and cozy 
enough for small ones," making it suitable for both 
work and entertaining. "Because I work long hours at 
my restaurants, spending as much time outdoors as 
possible means a lot to me," she says. 



"On a brisk night, everyone can 
warm up around the fire as the 
food cooks, " says Cerri C ill Hand. 





Elizabeth Berry equipped her outdoor kitchen in the northern New Mexico desert with 
flea-market finds and secondhand restaurant equipment. Out from under the overhang 
there's a beehive-shaped wood-burning adobe oven called an homo. 



New Mexican Wilderness 



"It's an outgrowth of living in the desert, built out of 
need," says Elizabeth Berry of her outdoor kitchen in 
the Chama wilderness of northern New Mexico. 
Berry's house has thick walls of adobe, "a natural air 
conditioner in summer," but also a natural heat re- 
tainer. Cooking inside makes the house unbearably 
hot in the warmer months, so from May to Novem- 
ber, Berry prepares all her meals outdoors. 

The kitchen, which looks out onto 1 , 000-year-old 
Anasazi cliff dwellings, is under an overhang once 
used to shelter the organic vegetables and heirloom 
beans that Berry grows and sells to restaurants and at 
farmers' markets. There's a three-burner propane 
stove, a propane oven, and an enamel sink. Work 
tables f rom a bakery provide plenty of workspace for 
Berry and her chef friends, who come to enjoy the 
wilderness, to forage from the garden, and to cook. 

The dirt floor needs just a hosing, which also cools 
the kitchen and wets down the desert dust. Aside 
f rom the surroundings, one of the best things about 
cooking outdoors is minimal cleanup, "We make a lot 
of traditional Mexican dishes here," says Berry. 
"Grease can splatter everywhere, and no one cares." 

Amy Albert is an associate editor for Fine Cooking. ♦ 
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Fold a fruit puree 
into whipped cream 
for a carefree 
summer dessert 

BY ABIGAIL JOHNSON DODGE 




Fools are an old-fashioned 
English dessert. Some say their 
quirky name comes from the 
fact that you'd have to be a fool 
not to be able to make one. 




he first time I tasted a fruit fool, I was wowed 
JL by its incredible texture — lush and silky- 
smooth, the mousse of my dreams. And when I real- 
ized how simple a fool is to make, I became even 
more of a fan — just puree fresh fruit, sweeten to your 
liking, gently fold the puree into whipped cream, 
and dessert is ready. You can layer a fool with chunks 
of fruit, parfait-style, in a wineglass, spoon it over 
shortcake and berries, or use it as a filling for a 
sponge cake roulade. Personally, I like my fools 
straight and simple — spooned into a pretty goblet, 
with a couple of crisp cookies on the side. 

USE ALL YOUR SENSES 

TO CHOOSE THE BEST FRUIT 

Of course you want to choose the best-tasting, ripest 
fruit you can find for all fruit desserts, but it's espe- 
cially important for a fool: because 
a fool has so few ingredients, the 
success of the dessert rests almost 
entirely on the fruit's flavor. Con- 
sider the season and availability of 
f ruits. Fruit that's fool- worthy is so 
perfectly ripe that you'd want to 
eat it this minute. If you're not 
sure, it's better to err on the side 
of overripeness. 

Take a close look and a good 
whiff, and ask for a taste. All 
fruit destined for a fool should be 
plump, unbruised, and fragrant, so 
don't just look at the fruit — pick it 
up and smell it, too. Berries should 
be fat, bright, and juicy, never 
moldy, crushed, or runny. Look 
for strawberries withgood all-over 
color. Avoid strawberries with 
sizable areas of white; chances are 
they'll taste flat. To test the ripe- 
ness of peaches and mangos, press 
the shoulders gently; the fruit 
should give slightly. Be just as picky with fruit with a 
hefty price tag; high cost is no guarantee of full flavor. 

TASTE THE PUREE AS YOU GO 

Cooking with fruit is just like making a soup or a 
sauce — you need to taste as you go to make sure 
you're heading toward a good result. 

Additional flavorings punch up fruit flavors. 
Fruit flavors get muted when you fold the puree into 
the whipped cream, so the puree should be pretty 
punchy to start with. If you find that the flavor needs 
a little pick-me-up, a pinch of salt, a squeeze of 
lemon, lime, or orange, or a generous pinch of zest 





"Always ask for a taste/ 
says Abby Dodge. "I've 
never been refused, and 
it's the only way to really 
check the flavor of fruit." 



Want to see this 
in action? 

Checkout our video on making 
fools on Fine Cooking's web site. 
http://www.taunton.com/fc/ 



goes a long way toward intensifying it. With mangos 
especially, a touch of salt or even a smidgen of cay- 
enne is great for brightening flavors. A teaspoon of 
fruit-based liqueur, such as Framboise, Triple Sec, 
or Grand Marnier, can add zip to fruit purees, too. 

Although most traditional fool recipes call for 
simmering the fruit to concentrate the juices and 
dissolve the sugar, I don't always recommend it. 
Mango, for example, is one f ruit that doesn't benefit 
from cooking: its color dulls, and to me, the flavor 
really falls flat. 

To add texture to the Three-Berry Fool, I take a 
threefold approach. I like to simmer the blackberries 
to reduce their juices and strengthen the flavor and 
color, while I mash the strawberries and keep the 
raspberries whole, tossing both into the warm black- 
berry puree. Straining the seeds from the blackberries 
(which have bigger, harder seeds than the other two 
berries) gives you a more velvety fool. 

After sweetening the fruit puree, you'll need to 
chill it before mixing with the cream. Since chilling 
tends to dull flavors, it's vital to taste the fruit once 
again, and to adjust the flavorings if you need to. 

WHIP THE CREAM TO FIRM PEAKS 

In a fool, the texture of the cream is as important as 
the flavor of the fruit, so, contrary to what you 
normally read in a recipe, in this case I recommend 
using ultrapasteurized heavy cream, which mounds 
better than pasteurized when it's whipped. (Ac- 
cording to food scientist Shirley O. Corriher, this is 
probably because of ultra's extra pasteurizing stage, 
where the heat may help proteins coagulate and re- 
sult in a firmer whipping cream.) It might sound 
strange to recommend something that's super- 





The contrast between 
refreshing mango 
puree and rich 
whipped cream gives 
Mango-Mint Fool 
its wonderful flavor. 
The secret to making 
the flavors pop is a 
pinch of salt — and 
a pinch of cayenne. 



processed, but you'll get a more dollopy fool. I like to 
start with cold cream and a chilled bowl, which 
helps the cream to whip up into firm peaks, as you'll 
see in the photos below. 

Assembly is simple. Both the fruit puree and 
the cream should be very cold so that you get a firm 
fool that spoons into luscious mounds. Folding gen- 
tly with a wide rubber spatula is the gentlest, most 
efficient way to blend ingredients and maintain a 
sumptuous texture. 



Watch closely while whipping the cream — firm peaks happen fast 




Soft peaks flow off the beater. They have 
almost fluid tips that fall over themselves, 
and they'll give you a soft, puddly fool. It 
will taste fine, but the fool won't have that 
voluptuous quality you're after. 



Firm peaks are what you want— and they happen just seconds after 
soft ones. Stop the mixer and slowly lift the beaters — the peaks should 
be well-defined, yet the top quarter of the tip will slouch and fall over. 
The beaters will leave deep, soft marks in the cream, and you 'II get 
sumptuous mounds of fool. 



Stiff peaks are next, and grainy is close 
behind. Peaks will stand upright, and the 
beateis will leave sharp marks in the 
cream. A few seconds past stiff comes 
grainy, which will give the fool a curdy tex- 
ture. It will taste okay, but it won't look as 
good nor feel as luscious in your mouth. 
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Three- Berry Fool 

If you don't want to use liqueur, substitute 
orange juice. Serves four. 

V2 pint (V/3 cups) blackberries 
V2 cup sugar 

2 Tbs. Grand Marnier or other orange liqueur 
1 tsp. grated lemon zest 
V2 cup raspberries 

6 large, plump strawberries, hulled, quartered, 

and smashed with a fork (to yield V2 cup pulp) 
1 ] A cups cold ultrapasteurized heavy cream 

In a small saucepan, mix the blackberries, 
sugar, Grand Marnier, and lemon zest. 
Simmer over medium heat until the juices 
are released and the sugar is dissolved, stir- 
ring frequently, about 5 min. Strain, pressing 
with the back of a spoon to force the pulp 
through the strainer. Discard the seeds. Add 
the raspberries and the smashed strawberries 
to the hot mixture, pressing gently on the 
raspberries to crush them slightly. You'll 
have about 1 V3 cups of berry mixture. Chill 
until very cold, about 3 hours. Taste and 
add more sugar, liqueur, or zest if needed, 
remembering that the flavors will be muted 
when you fold the puree into the cream. 

In a chilled bowl, whip the cream to firm but 
not stiff peaks (see photos at left). With a 
rubber spatula, gently fold 1 cup of the chilled berry mix- 
ture into the whipped cream just until incorporated. Serve 
immediately or refrigerate up to 24 hours, just before 
serving, drizzle the remaining berry mixture over the fool. 

Mango-Mint Fool 

Your knife will glide easily through the tender part of a 
mango but will make a grating sound when you get too 
close to the pit and the stringy flesh. Serves four. 

2 ripe medium mangos (about 14 oz. each), peeled and cut 
into 1-inch chunks 

V3 cup sugar 

3 Tbs. fresh orange juice 

1 Tbs. f inely chopped fresh mint 

Generous pinch of salt 

Tiny pinch of cayenne 

1 cup cold ultrapasteurized heavy cream 

In a food processor, process the mango chunks, sugar, 
orange juice, mint, salt, and cayenne until smooth, 
scraping down the sides of the bowl as needed, about 
1 Vi min. You should have about 1 I/2 cups mango puree. 
Taste and add more sugar or salt if needed, remembering 
that the flavors will be muted when you fold the puree 
into the cream. Chill until very cold, about 2 hours. 

In a chilled bowl, whip the cream to firm but not stiff 
peaks (see photos at left). With a rubber spatula, gently 
fold 1 cup of the chilled puree into the whipped cream 
just until fully incorporated. Gently stir in the remaining 
puree to make swirls. Serve immediately or refrigerate 
up to 24 hours. 

Blueberry Fool 

You can make the blueberry compote up to three days 
ahead. Serves four. 

4 cups blueberries, rinsed, picked over, and drained 
V3 cup packed light brown sugar 



More foolish ideas 

Many fruits make great fools. Some of my favorites are: 

♦ pureed peeled ripe peaches with a pinch of cinnamon. 

♦ simmered rhubarb with brown sugar and rosemary. 

♦ poached red currants h orange-spiked sugar syrup. 

I also like to substitute some creme frakhe or mascarpone 
for a little of the heavy cream. 



3 Tbs. fresh lemon juice 
Pinch of salt 

Generous pinch of freshly grated nutmeg 
1 V4 cups cold ultrapasteurized heavy cream 

In a medium saucepan, combine the blueberries, brown 
sugar, lemon juice, salt, and nutmeg. Simmer over 
medium-high heat, stirring occasionally, until the berries 
have released their juice and burst when lightly pressed 
with the spoon, about 6 min. You'll have about 3 cups 
of berry mixture at this stage. Increase the heat to high 
and reduce the mixture by half, stirring frequently to 
prevent scorching, 6 or 7 min. Pour the compote into a 
bowl or a large measuring cup and refrigerate until very 
cold, about 4 hours. Taste and adjust the flavorings if 
you like, remembering that flavors will be muted when 
you fold the mixture into the cream. 

In a chilled bowl, whip the cream to firm but not stiff 
peaks (see photos at left). With a rubber spatula, gently 
fold 1 Va cups of the chilled compote into the cream just 
until incorporated. Serve immediately or refrigerate up 
to 24 hours. Just before serving, spoon the remaining 
compote over the fool. 

Abby Dodge is Fine Cooking's recipe tester and the 
author of Great Fruit Desserts (Rizzoli, J 997). ♦ 




An intense blueberry compote that you can make ahead is the base for this Blueberry Fool. 
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How to 
Choose a 
Great Grill 



Look for three key 
features — high heat, 
a large cooking area, 
and rock-solid 
construction 






A; 



The hotter the better. 



BY SARAH JAY 



s a kid growing up in a coastal 
New England town, I thought a 
cookout meant a drive to the beach to snag 
one of those big square grills mounted on a 
post next to the picnic tables. Those open 
braziers with the movable cooking grates 
aren't necessarily a bad thing (in fact, I re- 
call some lip-smacking good steaks from 
those days), but after checking out what's 
available in grills today, Pm now more likely 
to pick a more versatile grill and one that 
gives me more control over my cooking. 

Over the last few years, the choices for 
home grillers have multiplied. Prices have 
risen significantly, too, as manufacturers try 
to market luxury models with features galore, 
A top-of-the-line outdoor cooker today 
might sport enough extras to turn your new 
grill into a virtual backyard kitchen. 

That kind of feature-loaded grill can be an 
exciting way to broaden your cooking options, 
but keep in mind that all the extras in the world 
mean nothing without the right foundation: a 
good-quality grill that suits your cooking style. 

ASK YOURSELF HOW YOU PLAN TO USE IT 

In summer, you can find a wide range of barbecue 
grills everywhere f rom discount department stores to 
high-end patio shops. And there are catalogs that 
feature grills year-round. Where you look depends 
on the kind of grill you want and the level of cus- 
tomer service you need, Bef ore you start to shop, ask 
yourself some questions to help focus your search. 

How often do you expect to use the grill? If you 
plan to cook out every weekend and even some week- 
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nights, your grill may become more like another 
kitchen appliance than a special-occasion tool. In 
that case, you'll probably appreciate a fast ignition sys- 
tem and easy cleanup, which are advantages of gas 
grills. If you think you'll be cooking out once or twice 
a month, you may want to go for a less costly but still 
sturdy grill, which is easier to find in charcoal models. 

How many people do you usually grill for? For you 
and a friend, you can probably make do with a grill 
with a small cooking area, even a portable hibachi. 
But if you Ye cooking for a family or to entertain, you'll 
need a grill with a very large primary cooking area. 
(City dwellers with fire escapes or tiny balconies 
might have to limit their search to small models.) 

Does convenience matter? If you feel comfortable 
lighting fires and don't mind cleaning up ashes, you 
could be a charcoal fan. But if you get impatient wait- 
ing 30 or so minutes for coals to get hot, consider gas. 

What* s your style of grilling? Those who stick to 
typical barbecue fare — burgers, ribs, chicken 
wings — can certainly survive with a basic, no-frills 
model. Cooks who like to experiment might want 
to consider the more versatile styles, perhaps a grill 
that doubles as a smoker or one with a rotisserie. If 
you grill bulky items like whole turkeys or roasts, be 
sure that the grill has a tall lid and that any extra 
racks (like those used to keep bread warm) can be 
removed. 

What's your budget? Grills range 
from just a few dollars for disposable 
supermarket hibachis to many thou- 
sands for a stainless-steel con- 
struction that will stand like a 
trophy in your backyard. Charcoal 
grills are more affordable, but 
they can run to several hun- 
dred dollars or more. Gas grills 
start at around $100, but you may 
have to spend much more than that 
to find one that approaches a respect- 
able value. 

YOU FOUND THE GRILL YOU WANT 
—NOW, DOES IT MEASURE UP? 

In interviews with more than a dozen 
professional grillers, I kept hearing 
the same three things: make sure 
the grill can get really hot, that 
it has a very large cooking area, 
and that it's well built. As you 
shop, keep these ideas in mind. 

The grill should be able to 
deliver searing heat and 
maintain it even after the 
food is added. Intense heat 
quickly sears the surface of the 
food, browning it and creating that 




Is limited space an issue? Grills come in a range of sizes. 

slightly sweet crust. While some grilling methods 
do use more moderate heat, you need the option of 
fast searing. 

Charcoal and hardwood burn hotter than gas, and 
their coals can be spread out, which means you can 
maintain a more even bed of high temperature along 
the entire grilling area. Getting high heat from a 
charcoal grill is usually just a matter of adding 
enough fuel. Natural hardwood briquettes and lump 
charcoal burn hotter than some less expensive bri- 
quettes, and they don't have chemical additives. 

The design of gas grills makes maintaining 
high and even heat more problematic. The gas 
jets lie below the grill surface. They may be 
straight bars or oblong shapes, but no 
matter how they're positioned, some 
cooking areas will always be directly 
above the heat and others a few inches 
away. Heat- spreading elements like lava 
rocks can help disperse the heat, but 
some areas will still be hotter than others. 
Compare the heat potential of 
various gas grills by checking 
total Btu (British ther- 
mal units) , which 



"A 27-inch 
Weber 
kettle is 
the best 
thing that's 
ever been 
invented. 
Period." 

— A. Cort Sinnes, 
author of 
The Grilling 
Encyclopedia 



Plenty of space to grill. 
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Tough enough to last 



"I like simple, 
heavy-duty 
grills. I don't 
understand 
these bells 
and whistles, 
and I don't 
think the 
people who 
design them 
do, either." 

— Chris Schlesinger, 
co-author of The 
Thrill of the Grill 



range from 22,000 to 72,000. Because of all the vari- 
ables involved (small grills have fewer total Btu than 
large grills, but more Btu per burner) , it may be sim- 
pler to just use the "hand test." If you can hold your 
hand two inches above the grate for only one or two 
seconds, you have high heat. Ask the salesperson to 
hook up the grill to a gas tank before you buy. (You 
may have to head to a high-end patio shop to find a 
salesperson willing to accommodate this request.) 

The corollary to heat intensity is heat control. 
Neither gas nor charcoal offer a perfect way to con- 
trol or even measure the heat, so experience will be 
your best guide. Some grills offer temperature 
gauges, but since they only measure the tempera- 
ture of the air, they're not an accurate indicator of 
the heat that's actually reaching the food. 

With charcoal grills, your options for heat control 
are top and bottom air vents, adjustable cooking 
grates, and adjustable fireboxes (the containers that 
hold the fuel). Gas grills have a simpler mechanism: 
one or more knobs that can be turned to low, 
medium, or high. That's easy enough to do, but 
you're still not completely in control of the heat 
reaching the food. 

Choose a grill with as vast a cooking surface as 
possible. A large surface area means more flexibility 
and control. Imagine that you're searing salmon 
steaks and vegetable kebabs for dinner. Your nose 
begins to sense a faintly bitter smell, warning you 
that the outside of the food is about to burn. If you 



have a small grill and there's no free cook- 
ing space left, you're out of luck. But with a 
larger grill space, you can move the food 
to an area of lower heat, or indirect 
heat, to slow down the cooking. 
As you compare surface 
areas among grills, be sure to 
calculate the primary cook- 
ing area, which receives di- 
rect heat, not the total cook- 
ing area, which can include 
extra warming racks that 
are higher than the actual 
grill surface. Most rectan- 
gular grills have primary 
cooking areas between 
225 to 450 square inches. 
Round, kettle-style char- 
coal grills usually have 
13- to 27-inch diameters, 
or 132 to 572 square inches 
of cooking space. 
The cooking grate's rods 
should be wide and heavy so that more 
surface area can touch and sear the food. The 
weight of the material is also important. Scott 
Rambo, a manager at Barbeques Galore, a chain of 
upscale grill stores, says he prefers porcelain-coated 
cast iron for strength and durability. After that, he'd 
choose stainless steel, raw cast iron, porcelain-coated 
steel, and, finally, chrome-plated steel. 

The grill should look and feel like it's built for 
durability. Donna Myers, editor of the BackYard 
BarbeQuer newsletter and spokesperson for the Bar- 
becue Industry Association, recommends using the 
"tire test" to check the quality of the grill's con- 
struction. "Kick it, lift it, move it," she says. Does it 
hold together? Does the lid close snugly? Are the 
handles positioned wisely (so you can open the lid 
without burning yourself) ? Are the wheels sturdy 
and wide? Do the vents seem like they'll take abuse? 
Does the cart wobble? 

"Go rattle the demo in the store," says Melanie 
Barnard, who wrote The Best Covered Grills & Kettle 
Grills Cookbook Ever. "It's got to be as solid as a rock; 
otherwise, you know that your dog, the wind, or your 
kid is going to knock it over." 

Note the materials used for each part. A base of 
porcelain-covered steel, cast aluminum, or stainless 
steel will last. 

On a gas grill, the quality of the burners is an 
issue. All should feel heavy. Scott Rambothinks the 
best burners are made of cast brass, followed by cast 
iron, stainless steel, and aluminum. The shape of the 
burners matters, too, with oval and H- shaped burn- 
ers at the low end, and parallel bars or long S-shaped 
burners at the upper end. Remember that more 
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burners mean better temperature control, which 
means better grilling. 

Above the burners are heat dispersers. These are 
often lava rocks or ceramic briquettes, which help 
spread the heat and shield the burners from dripping 
grease. Lava rock is a light, porous material that traps 
grease and will probably need replacing sooner than 
solid ceramic briquettes. Another option is the V- 
shaped metal runner system (Weber calls them "f la- 
vorizer bars") that collects and directs grease, mini- 
mizing flare-ups while vaporizing juices for flavor. 

For any grill, consider the manufacturer. Besides 
checking the specifics of warranties, you want to be 
confident that the company will exist a few years 
down the road when you need that replacement part. 

EXTRA FEATURES CAN BE USEFUL, 
BUT THEY DON'T MAKE THE GRILL 

There's nothing wrong with a bell and a whistle, 
but don't get so enamored of gadgets that you forget 




Not the "plain vanilla" type? Check out the latest features. 



what's really important. Here are some of the fea- 
tures that may be included in the grill, or else offered 
as supplements. 

Rotisserie. If you've been rigging up your own 
rotisseries until now, this might be something to 
consider. Powered by electricity, these add-ons are 
available for gas and some charcoal grills. 

Side burners. An expensive convenience on gas 
grills, side burners can keep you from having to run 
into the house to melt butter for lobster, boil water 
for pasta, or warm up a pot of chili. But they can be 
vulnerable to gusts of wind. 

Smoker boxes or drawers. As the interest 
in smoking foods picks up, smoker drawers and 
boxes are becoming standard accessories on gas 
grills. They hold soaked wood chips (or other flavor 
enhancers, such as fresh herbs). You can throw 
the chips directly onto charcoal briquettes, but 
they'll clog the burner ports of a gas grill, so a 
smoker box is mandatory if you want to do this sort 
of outdoor cooking with gas. They usually cost less 
than $20. 

Glass windows. These are a weak spot in the lid 
and they turn black very quickly. Pass. 

Ash catcher. A feature on charcoal grills, this is 
a deep, mug-shaped cylinder that hangs below the 
coals, holds ashes, and can be removed for emptying 
and cleaning. 

Hinged, lift>up grates. This smart feature allows 
you to add more charcoal during cooking without 
removing the entire grate. 

Condiment holders, utensil hooks, towel 
racks. All are usef ul, but they don't add much value 
to the grill, and you can improvise your own. 

Cover. A waterproof vinyl cover is definitely a 
wise investment, and probably the most important 
thing you can do to extend the life of your grill. 

Sarah Jay is an associate editor for Fine Cooking. ♦ 



"Two of the 
best grills 
out there are 
your Weber 
and your 
Kingsford 
Your Kingsford 
is easy to cook 
on. I like the 
capacity and 
the way it's 
set up-" 

—Paul Kirk, 
author of Paul 
Kirk's CJiampionship 
Barbecue Sauces 



Charcoal grills 

Call for catalogs. 
Big Green Egg 

800/939-3447 
www.BigGreenEgg.com 
$99 to $450 
Hasty-Bake 
800/426-6836 

www.webczar.com/hastybake 

$329 to $2,199 

Kingsford 

800/585-4745 

$129 to $200 




Klose BBQ Pits 

800/487-7487 
www.bbqpits.com 
$69 and up 
Oklahoma joe's 
800/227-5637 
www.oklahomajoes.com 
$159 and up 
Weber 

800/446-1071; 847/705-8660 
www. weberbbq.com 
$34 to $849 



Gas grills 

Call for catalogs. 
Charbroil/Coleman 

800/352-41 1 1 

$169 to $695 

Ducane 

800/382-2637 

www.ducane.com 

$180 to $2,200 

Fiesta 

800/396-3838 
$119to$339 



The Holland Grill 

800/880-9766 
www.hollandgrill.com 
$499 to $2,795 
Napoleon Appliance 
705/726-4278 
www.napoleon.on.ca 
$400 to $1,900 
Weber 

800/446-1071; 847/705-8660 
www.weberbbq.com 
$439 to $8,000 
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Cool Noodle Salads for 




Warm Summer Nights 



Rice noodles, greens, and herbs make 
a cool bed for sizzling stir-fried toppings 
of shrimp, pork, or vegetables 



BY MAI PHAM 



T 

love noodles — all kinds. But if I had to pick the 
JL most endearing noodle, both to my soul and 
to my palate, it would have to be bun, Vietnamese 
vermicelli-style noodles. Made from rice flour, 
water, and salt, these noodles are a beloved staple 
in my native country. My favorite way to eat them 
is in what I call a cool noodle salad, a traditional 
Vietnamese dish (also called bun) of noodles served 
at room temperature with cool garnishes and 
warm toppings. 

Here in the United States, cool noodle salads 
translate into perfect summer suppers. The soft rice 
noodles sit on a bed of cool, crunchy bean sprouts, 
cucumbers, lettuce, and mint, and they're topped 
with warm stir-fried vegetables, meat, or shrimp. 

Drizzled with a lively sauce, bun becomes an 
intricately flavored dish of contrasting tastes, tex* 
tures, and temperatures. I adore bun, not only 
because it exemplifies the freshness and liveliness of 
Vietnamese cuisine, but also because it makes a 
satisfying yet healthy meal — something we can all 
appreciate. The noodles and greens are always 
served in copious amounts, while the meat is served 
in smaller, garnish-size portions. 

As kids, my sister and I loved these noodle dishes 
so much that we'd eat them two or three times a 
week. Walking home from school in Saigon, we 
would often stop at Chi Ba's popular sidewalk bun 
stand. Her tiny makeshift restaurant included a 
squeaky bench that held six customers at most, and 
a front counter cluttered with baskets of con bun 
(freshly made noodle "nests") and baskets of shred- 
ded greens and fragrant herbs. After squeezing onto 
the crowded bench, we'd order our usual: bun with 



grilled pork and beef. Then we'd grab 
our chopsticks and wait eagerly. 

Working with a deft hand, Chi Ba 
quickly threw juicy slices of pork and 
beef onto the hot grill, which sizzled, 
popped, and caramelized so furiously 
that a fragrant haze blurred our faces 
and whetted our appetites even 
more. She assembled our bowls, start- 
ing with handfuls of bean sprouts, 
shredded lettuce, and herbs, and 
adding fresh noodles and the deli- 
cious grilled meat. We'd drizzle on 
some nuoc cham (a Vietnamese dip- 
ping sauce), toss in some chopped 
roasted peanuts, and turn over the 
noodles a few times with our chop- 
sticks. Once again, we'd find our- 
selves in bun heaven. 

To make bun at home, start with 
the right noodles; they have every- 
thing to do with the character of the 
finished dish. Bun noodles are softer 
and less dense than pasta and other 
wheat-based noodles, so they easily 
absorb the juices they're bathed in. In 
the company of meats, spices, and 
herbs, bun noodles enhance them all, 
helping flavors to harmonize with one another. 

Although fresh rice vermicelli is not widely avail- 
able in this country, the dried noodles are easy to 
find at supermarkets and Asian grocery stores. Also 
called rice sticks, they are as thin as angel hair pasta, 
but more wiry, and are usually sold in one-pound 




Perfectly cooked rice vermicelli noodles 
are soft and white but still resilient. 
Rinse the cooked noodles in a colander 
just until they're cool and then drain well. 




A splash of soy sauce into a sizzling hot 
pan quickly reduces and caramelizes, 
bringing a finishing touch to a topping of 
stir-fried vegetables. 
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Highly fragrant herbs 
like spearmint, Thai 
basil, and red peril la 

(clockwise from top) 
are author Mai 
P ham's favorites for 
noodle salads. 



clear cellophane packages. Don't confuse rice ver- 
micelli with mung bean vermicelli (also called bean 
threads) , which cook up with a more toothsome tex- 
ture than rice noodles. Rice vermicelli are quick to 
prepare, because they don't need to be soaked, and 
only need four to five minutes of cooking. 

Choose the freshest and crispest lettuce and 
herbs for the salad. Slice the greens gently, rather 
than chopping them, so that they don't bruise and 
lose their juices. In Vietnam, we use a number of 
different highly fragrant herbs such as sharp, spicy 
Vietnamese coriander, anise -like red perilla, and 
another herb that's similar to lemon balm. Here, 
you can find these herbs in Asian markets, and 
sometimes at farmers' markets; however, mint, cil- 
antro, basil, and Thai basil all work well. (Thai basil 
plants are now available in many garden centers, if 
you want to have a regular supply of this anise- 
scented herb.) In addition to the lettuce and herbs, 
you can also add either shredded carrot or daikon 
radish for color and crunch. 

In Vietnam, beef is a traditional topping for 
bun, but I like to use pork, shrimp, and vegetables 
as well. My favorite toppings include a delicious 
caramel-marinated pork, lemongrass-scented 
shrimp, and a combination of stir-fried vegetables 
and tofu (or you could substitute chicken). With the 
master recipe for noodle salad, opposite, you can 
create different tasting bun meals just by changing 
the toppings, the greens, or even the herbs. 




Drizzle ipky nuoc 
thorn (a Vietnamese 
sauce) onto the lemongrass- 
shrimp topping and toss the 
whole salad to distribute 
the flavors. 



You can prepare all the components of bun (ex* 
cept the warm toppings) in advance. Nuoccham, a 
Vietnamese dipping sauce, keeps in the refrigerator 
for a month; with a jar handy, you can make bun any- 
time. Once you cook, cool, and drain the noodles, 
they'll keep at room temperature for several hours or 
until you're ready to serve. You can also wash and 
arrange your lettuce and herbs ahead of time. Keep 
them in the refrigerator covered with plenty of damp 
paper towels, and they'll stay crisp. Just be sure to 
remove the greens a half hour or so before serving. 
They should be cool, not cold. 

Now all you have to do is pick your favorite top- 
ping for bun; they're all quick- cooking. Once you've 
tried the recipes I've provided, experiment with 
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With the master recipe for 
noodle salad, you can create 
different tasting meals just 
by changing the toppings. 




different toppings, garnishes, 
and herbs. As you'll soon dis- 
cover, the possibilities for ere- 
ating delicious juxtapositions 
of flavors and textures are 
endless. Maybe you'll adore 
bun as much as I do. 

Master Recipe for 
Cool Noodle Salads 

If you like, prepare the greens 
and garnishes in advance and 
refrigerate. Cook the noodles up 
to two hours ahead and keep at 
room temperature. At serving 
time, you'll just have to prepare 
the toppings. Serves four. 

FOR THE GREENS: 
2 cups washed and shredded 
romaine, red, or green leaf 
lettuce 

2 cups fresh, crisp bean sprouts 
1 V2 cups peeled, seeded, and 

julienned cucumber 
V3 to V2 cup roughly chopped or 

small whole mint leaves 
1 A to V2 cup roughly chopped or 
small basil or Thai basil leaves 

FOR THE GARNISHES: 
2 Tbs. chopped roasted peanuts 
Nuoc cham (Vietnamese dipping 

sauce) (see recipe at right) 
12 sprigs cilantro 

FOR THE NOODLES: 
8oz. dried rice vermicelli 

FOR THE TOPPING: 

7 recipe Warm Lemongrass Shrimp, Vietnamese Grilled Pork, 
or Stir-Fried Vegetables (beginning at right) 

For the greens and herbs — Divide the lettuce, bean 
sprouts, cucumber, mint, and basil among four large 
soup or pasta bowls. If working ahead of time, cover 
each bowl with damp paper towels and refrigerate. 

For the garnishes — Set peanuts aside. Make 1 recipe 
nuoc cham and refrigerate. 

For the noodles — Bring a medium potful of water to a 
rolling boil. Add the rice vermicelli and, stirring often, 
cook them until the strands are soft and white, but still 
resilient, 3 to 5 min. Don't be tempted to undercook 
them, as they must be fully cooked to absorb the flavors 
of the dish. Rinse them in a colander under cold water 
just until they are cool and the water runs clear. Let the 




noodles drain in the colander for 30 min., and then set 
them aside for up to 2 hours, unrefrigerated. 

For the topping — Follow the directions for one of the 
recipes starting below. These toppings can be served hot 
or slightly cooled. 

To assemble the salads — Remove the salad bowls from 
the refrigerator 20 to 30 min. before serving. The greens 
and bowl should be cool, not cold. Fluff the noodles with 
your fingers and divide them among the prepared salad 
bowls. Put the cooked topping on the noodles and gar- 
nish each bowl with the peanuts and cilantro. Pass the 
nuoc cham at the table; each diner should drizzle about 
3 Tbs. over the salad and then toss the salad in the bowl 
a few times with two forks or chopsticks before eating. 

Nuoc Cham (Vietnamese Dipping Sauce) 

Keep a jar of this sauce in the refrigerator; it will last for 
a month. You can find ground chile paste (my favorite is 
Rooster brand) and fish sauce at many supermarkets but 
always at Asian groceries. Yields 7 V2 cups. 

1 clove garlic 

2 to 3 Thai bird chiles (or 1 small jalapeho or serrano chile), 
cored, seeded, and minced; more or less to taste 

V2 tsp. ground chile paste; more or less to taste 

2 A cup hot water 

V4 cup sugar 

Va cup fish sauce 

2 Tbs. fresh lime juice 

2 Tbs. shredded carrots (optional) 

In a mortar and pestle, pound the garlic and fresh chiles 
to a paste. (Or mince them together with a knife.) In a 
small bowl, combine this garlic and chile mixture with 
the chile paste, hot water, and sugar. Stir well. Add the 
fish sauce and lime juice and combine. Float the carrots 
on top. Let sit for at least 1 5 min. before using. 

Warm Lemongrass Shrimp 

Once the ingredients are prepared, this delicious topping 
takes just minutes to cook. Serves four as a topping for bun. 

2 Tbs. vegetable oil 

2 shallots, thinly sliced 

1 clove garlic, minced 

1 lb. large shrimp, peeled and deveined 

1 Tbs. minced fresh lemongrass 

2 cups sliced white mushrooms 
2 tsp. fish sauce 

1 tsp. sugar 
Salt to taste 

In a large skillet, heat the oil over high heat. Add the 
shallots and garlic, quickly stirring until fragrant, about 
30 seconds. Add the shrimp and lemongrass; stir-fry for 




Garlic, chiles, lime 
juice, and fish sauce 
make a lively dressing 
for the salads. Finely 
chop the garlic and 
chiles, or grind them in 
a mortar and pestle. 



FISH SAUCE 
GIVES A SWEET- 
SALTY ACCENT 

Nuoc mam, or fish 
sauce, is a staple sea- 
soning ingredient in 
Vietnamese and other 
Asian cooking. Its 
used for salting foods 
and for rounding out 
the flavors of sauces, 
soups, and noodle 
dishes. Fish sauce 
(also called nam pla 
in Thai) is sold at 
Asian markets and 
some supermarkets. 
Author Mai Pham 
prefers the Viet Huong 
and Phu Quoc brands 
because of their good 
balance of sweet and 
salty flavors. 
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about 2 min. Add the mushrooms and sprinkle with the 
fish sauce, sugar, and a little salt. Stir-fry until the shrimp 
is cooked and the mushrooms are wilted, another 2 to 
3 min. Remove from the heat and serve warm on bun. 




Make a caramel 
sauce to marinate 
pork. When the 
caramel is a deep 
brown, carefully 
add hot water to 
thin the sauce. 



Vietnamese Grilled Pork 

A caramel sauce is the secret to this flavorful pork. Serves 
four as a topping for bun. 

FOR THE CARAMEL: 
7 /4 cup sugar 
V2 cup water 

FOR THE PORK: 
2 large shallots, sliced, or 
5 seal lions (white parts only), 
chopped 
2 tsp. fish sauce 
2 tsp. soy sauce 
Pinch salt 
2 Tbs. vegetable oil 
7 V2 lb. pork loin or sirloin, sliced 
into large pieces about 
V+inch thick 

To make the caramel — Com- 
bine the sugar and water in a 
small saucepan. Bring to a boil 
over medium heat. Stir a few 
times and allow to simmer until 
the sauce turns deep brown, 
about 15 min. Meanwhile, have 
some extra hot water ready on 
a back burner. Once the sauce 
reaches the desired color, care- 
fully add 4 to 5 Tbs. hot water to slow the cooking and 
thin the sauce. (Be sure to hold the pan away from you 
so that none of the hot caramel splatters on you when 
you add the water.) If necessary, add more hot water. 
The sauce should only be thick enough to coat the back 
of a spoon. Set aside to cool. 

To make the pork — Pound the shallots in a mortar and 
pestle or mince by hand. Transfer the shallots to a mix- 
ing bowl and combine with the fish sauce, soy sauce, 
salt, vegetable oil, and cooled caramel sauce. Stir well to 
blend. Add the pork slices and let marinate for 20 min. 
Meanwhile, heat a broiler or light a charcoal or gas grill. 
When the broiler or fire is very hot, cook the pork until 
just done, about 2 min. on each side. Let the pork rest 
for 1 to 1 5 min., cut into thin strips, and serve on bun. 

Stir-Fried Vegetables 

You can try this topping with more unusual vegetables, 
like Chinese long beans or jfcama. I like the crisp tofu in 
this recipe, but you could also substitute sliced, cooked 
chicken. Serves four as a topping for bun. 

FOR THE TOFU: 
2 Tbs. vegetable oil 

8 oz. firm tofu, drained and cut into rectangular strips 
about 1-inch wide 

FOR THE VEGETABLES: 
2 Tbs. vegetable oil 
2 shallots, thinly sliced 

6 dried black mushrooms, soaked in hot water for 30 min., 

drained, stemmed, and thinly sliced 
2 cups broccoli florets (cut through their stems into thin 

slices), blanched in boiling water and drained 
1 V2 cups shredded green or Napa cabbage 
1 V2 cups thinly sliced bok choy 




Thfnk of the meal as 
a garnish, fust a imafl 
portion of grilled caramel 
pork gives a smoky-sweet 
flavor to a whole howl of 
noodles 
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2 Tbs. soy sauce; more or less to taste 
V2 red bell pepper, thinly sliced 

To cook the tofu — Heat the oil in a nonstick pan or 
skillet over medium heat. Add the tofu pieces and stir-fry 
until nicely browned. Remove and drain on paper towels. 
When cool, cut them into bite-size strips. Set aside. 

To cook the vegetables — Heat the oil in a large skillet 
or saute pan over high heat. If the pan is smaller than 
1 2 inches, cook the vegetables in two batches. Wait until 
the oil gets very hot, almost smoking (the vegetables 
should sizzle during the entire cooking time), and add the 
shallots, constantly stirring until they become fragrant, 
about 20 seconds. Add the mushrooms and stir-fry for 
another 20 seconds. Add the broccoli, cabbage, and bok 
choy, stir for 30 seconds, and add the red bell pepper. (If 
the pan gets too dry, sprinkle in 1 to 2 Tbs. water.) 

Working quickly, create an open space in the middle of 
the pan by pushing the vegetables against the edges. 
Add the soy sauce to the open area. It should sizzle and 
caramelize slightly, creating a distinctive aroma. Stir the 
vegetables with the soy sauce a few times and remove 
from the heat. 

Toss the vegetables with the tofu and top the bun. 

Mai Pham is the chef- owner of Lemon Grass Res- 
taurant and Cafes in Sacramento, California. She 
is the author of The Best of Vietnamese & Thai 
Cooking (Prima, J 996). ♦ 




Drink Choices 

Choose light-bodied wines or beers 
with a hint of sweetness 



These Asian noodle salads are exotic, 
refreshing, and tasty, but watch out, 
wine lovers: "Asian" and "salads" spell 
potential wine trouble. With salads, 
the usual culprit is vinegar in the 
dressing, because vinegar's acetic acid 
doesn't mate well with wine's fruit 
acids. No problem on that score here, 
though, because the tang in the nuoc 
cham dressing comes from lime juice. 
"Asian," on the other hand, suggests 
flavors that really can clash with wine. 
Salt (from soy and fish sauces), 
sweetness (from sugar), and hot spice 
all do damage to dry wine. 

So if you want wine, look for one 
that either has a touch of sweetness or 
seems to because it's very fruity. For 
summer, a chilled rose makes a fine 
choice. Give your guests a chuckle 
with Toad Hollow's dry "Eye of the 
Toad," or try a slightly sweeter rose, 
such as Heitz's Grignolino Rose, or 



Zinfandel Rose from Pendroncelli. 

You could also play it a bit more 
offbeat with cider: the sweet-tart 
Hard Core from Massachusetts, 
Sonoma's Rhyne Cider, or the pear, 
apple, and honey varieties from Ace 
would all work well. 

But if you'd rather tame the 
spice, pour a frosty brew. Light, 
smooth beers and ales, such as 
Pyramid Pale Ale from Washington 
and Whitewater Wheat from Great 
Divide in Denver, do a fine job. To my 
taste, though, a touch more sweetness 
in the glass works some real magic. 
I love Nor' wester Honey Weizen from 
Oregon, Brewery Hill Honey Amber 
Ale from Pennsylvania, and the 
mellow Grant's Apple Honey Ale from 
Washington. 

Rosina Tinari Wilson teaches and 
writes about food and wine pairing 
in San Francisco's Bay Area. 
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MASTER CLASS 



Lobster 
Napoleon 

Prepare the simple elements ahead 
and build a dazzling appetizer 
just like a restaurant pro 




BY CHARLIE TROTTER 






I 



It's easier 
than you think. 

This Lobster Napoleon 

is a step-by-step assembly of 

simple components made ahead. 



f you want a knock-'envdead starter 
for a small dinner party, here it is — a 
obster, avocado, and papaya napoleon, 
just the type of dish I like to serve at my 
restaurant, Charlie Trotter's. A napoleon 
is not only gorgeous, but it also offers 
contrasting flavor and texture in every 
layer, and in every bite. 

There's a bit of handiwork and pa- 
tience involved in constructing a 
napoleon, especially at the restau- 
rant where we turn out many each 
night. But as you'll see, this version 
consists of simple elements — delicate 
potato wafers called tuiles; smooth, 
mashed avocado; succulent boiled lob- 
ster; tangy pickled papaya — that you can 
prepare in advance and assemble when 
you're ready to serve. Just take it step by 

FINE COOKING 




Two days ahead, 
make the basil oil 

Blanch the basil and parsley in boiling 
salted water for 20 seconds, and then 
shock them in ice water. Squeeze the 
herbs dry in a dishtowel, and then chop 
them coarsely Puree the herbs and oils in 
a blender until the mixture is uniform and 
bright green, 3 to 4 minutes. Transfer to 
a bowl, cover, and refrigerate overnight. 




Strain the oil through a fine sieve, 
discarding the solids. Refrigerate over- 
night. The next day, decant and discard 
the sediment. The oil will keep in the 
refrigerator for up to a month. 



step and you'll get delicious, beautiful 
results that will really wow your guests. 

TUILES PROVIDE THE FRAMEWORK 

Tuile is French for "tile." You may have 
seen cookie-like tuiles (pronounced 
TWEEL) as an accompaniment for sorbets, 
but I like to make them with a potato 
batter and use them as a framework for a 
napoleon. The tuiles support the other 
ingredients, as well as adding their own 
crisp texture. 

Make a template from a plastic lid. 
Tuiles need to be paper-thin and consis- 
tent in shape, so you'll need to use a tem- 
plate. As you'll see in the photo on p. 66, 
I like to cut out the center of a plastic 
yogurt, sour cream, or ice cream lid (you 
probably have one around the house). 



You can even make tuiles freehand to get 
varied freeform shapes, but with a tem- 
plate, you'll get more precise rounds. An 
offset spatula for spreading the batter 
keeps your knuckles clear of the work sur- 
face. If you don't have one, experiment 
with a small, very flexible rubber spatula. 

Spread the batter when it's warm. 
This potato batter doesn't spread evenly 
when it's chilled. Rice the potato while 
it's still warm and mix the batter right 
after. The batter will keep for up to two 
days in the refrigerator, but if you make it 
ahead, let it sit out for a while before 
using, or warm it gently over a water bath 
for easier spreading. 

Bake the tuiles on a solid, nonstick 
surface. For such a thin, quick-cooking 
wafer, insulated baking sheets, with their 



Pickle the 
papaya 




In a small, nonreactive saucepan, 
simmer everything but the papaya for 

2 minutes. Cool the pickling juice; strain 
into a nonreactive bowl over the papaya. 
Let the mixture sit, covered in the refriger- 
ator, for at least 1 hour but no longer than 
overnight. Strain before using the papaya. 

Mix the shallot 
vinaigrette 




In a small bowl, mix the lemon juice, rice 
vinegar, parsley, salt, and pepper. Slowly 
whisk in the roasting oil. Mince the roasted 
shallots and add them to the bowl. 



cushion of air, don't work very well. At the 
restaurant, we use a nonstick silicone 
liner, which you can find at a good cook- 
ing supply store. If you don't have a sili- 
cone liner, lightly oil a solid baking sheet, 
or use nonstick sheets; again, just make 
sure they're solid. Because the tuiles are 
paper-thin, it's important to check on 
them often and to rotate the pans during 
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To make the tuiles, mix a potato batter and spread it thin 





While the peeled potato is warm, 
pass it through a ricer (a warm 
potato makes the batter easier to 
spread). Whip the potato with the 
butter on medium until smooth, 
about 1 minute. Mix in the egg whites 
until incorporated, about 3 minutes. 
Add the salt, pepper, and herbs. 



Make a template by cutting a 2 1 /2-inch 
round from a plasticyogurt or sour 
cream lid, slitting an X in the middle so 
you can cut out the center easily. Leave a 
] A-inch border and cut a small tab handle. 
Heat the oven to 350° F. 



On nonstick sheet pans or regular pans with a nonstick 
liner, drop a generous teaspoonful of batter in the center of 
the template. With an offset spatula, spread a very thin layer 
of batter into the center of the template. Repeat until you 
have at least 7 6. It's a good idea to bake extra in case of 
burning or breakage (and to nibble on). 



Pulp the avocado 



baking to ensure even cooking. At the res- 
taurant, we bake the tuiles in a convec- 
tion oven, which helps them lie flat and 
brown evenly, but a regular oven works, 
too; the tuiles just won't be quite as flat. 

You can make the tuiles a day ahead 
and store them in an airtight container. If 
they lose their crispness, you can crisp 
them on a baking sheet in a 300°F oven 
for just a few minutes. 

TYING THE LOBSTER'S TAIL 
KEEPS IT STRAIGHT 

It's crucial that the lobster be alive just 
before cooking or the meat will be mealy. 

You'll use meat from both the tail and 
the claw. The tail meat will be easier to 
slice into neat medallions if you tie a 
soupspoon or a table knife to the tail to 
keep it straight before cooking the lob- 
ster. The tail cooks faster than the claw, 
which has a thicker shell, so I recom- 
mend erring on the side of undercook- 
ing — you can always quickly saute the 
meat that's not as cooked as you'd like. 
When the lobster is done, it's important 
to shock it in ice water immediately to 



prevent it from overcooking, but don't let 
it sit in the cold water; this will dilute the 
wonderful flavors. 

Cooking and shelling the lobster one 
day ahead is okay, but to keep the meat 
good and moist, wait to slice it until just 
before you assemble the napoleon. Lob- 
ster meat tends to dry out after it's sliced. 

OTHER ELEMENTS GIVE FLAVOR, 
TEXTURE, AND COLOR CONTRASTS 

Paying close attention to a few other de- 
tails will go a long way toward making 
this dish look great and taste terrific. 

Pulped avocado is the "glue" that 
secures the layers. Make it as close to 
serving time as possible because avocado 
turns brown fast. Some cooks think that 
leaving the pit in mashed avocado dis- 
courages browning. I wish it were that 
easy. Lemon or lime juice will help avo- 
cado keep its bright color, though, as will 
covering it tightly with plastic wrap to 
reduce the contact with air. 

Pickled papaya gives a hot and sour 
flavor. I love the tangy counterpoint that 
pickled fruit provides. I've given it a short 




In a small bowl, mash the avocado, shallots, and 
lime juice together with a fork until almost smooth. 
Fold in the cilantro; season with salt and pepper. 

pickling time so the fruit flavors aren't 
overwhelmed. 

Basil oil is a striking, fragrant accent. 

If you decide to make your own, you'll 
need to start the oil at least two days be- 
fore you serve the napoleon to give the 
basil flavor time to fully develop (you can 
even make the oil up to a month in ad- 
vance, as long as you refrigerate it). I find 
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Bake the tuiles until golden brown, 8 to 10 min- 
utes, rotating the pan at least once. Start checking 
after 5 minutes, removing browned tuiles indi- 
vidually as soon as they're done. Cool on a rack. 
Store in an airtight container at room temperature. 



that making my own infused oil gives 
more intense flavor, but if you have to rely 
on store -bought, try Consorzio, which 
you can find in many supermarkets. 

AN ASSEMBLY LINE SPEEDS SETUP 

When all the components are prepared 
and you've selected your plates, you're 
ready to begin assembling. If you're mak- 
ing this dish for a dinner party, corral a 
few guests to pitch in, assembly-line style. 

Line up all the components. Arrange 
everything in small containers in the 
order you'll use them: avocado, tuiles, 
greens, lobster, papaya, vinaigrette, basil 
oil. You'll want to work swiftly — the 
moist avocado and lobster will turn the 
crispy tuiles soggy if they're left sitting. 
Make sure that each ingredient is set 
firmly on the previous layer, or you'll 
end up with a Leaning Tower of Pisa that 
will tumble on its way to the table. When 
your assembly is complete, serve the 
napoleons immediately. 

After this appetizer, serve a simple 
main course, such as a grilled tenderloin 
of beef or seared tuna. (Continued) 



Cook the lobster and extract the meat 




Extract the lobster meat. Snap off the claws and extract the claw meat. Twist apart the tail and head; dis- 
card the head. With scissors, cut along the center of the tail's underside and then pull the sides away from 
each other. Extract the tail meat, removing the dark vein if necessary. Set the meat aside unsliced. just before 
you assemble the napoleon, slice the meat and toss it with 3 tablespoons of the shallot vinaigrette. 
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To assemble, line up all the components on deck 




Put 7 teaspoon pulped avocado 

in the center of each plate. Center 
a tuile on top of the pulped avocado, 
pressing down lightly to secure. 




Arrange a few greens on the tuile, 

and lay a few lobster pieces on top of 
the greens. On top of the lobster, set 
a few pieces of pickled papaya. 



Top with a teaspoon of pulped avocado and center a tuile on top, pressing 
lightly to secure. Repeat the layering until you have three layers of lobster and a 
tuile on top to finish. 



Lobster Napoleon 

with Herbed Potato Tuiles 

Smoked salmon is a delicious substitute if 
you're not in the mood for lobster. Yields 
four appetizer-size napoleons. 

FOR THE BASIL OIL: 

3 cups loosely packed fresh basil leaves 
1 cup loosely packed fresh flat-leaf parsley 
leaves 

1 cup very fresh canola or grapeseed oil 
] A cup olive oil 

FOR THE PAPAYA: 
V2 cup water 
V4 cup rice vinegar 
3 Tbs. sugar 
7 Tbs. kosher salt 
7 whole clove 
7 tsp. mustard seeds 
7 tsp. black peppercorns 
7 tsp. chopped fresh ginger 
V2 jalapeho, cored, seeded, and chopped 
V2 ripe papaya, peeled, seeded, and thinly sliced 
crosswise (about V2 cup) 

FOR THE SHALLOT VINAIGRETTE: 

2 Tbs. fresh lemon juice 
7 Tbs. rice vinegar 

2 Tbs. chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley or chervil 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
2 shallots, peeled and roasted in V2 cup olive oil 
at 3S0°F until soft (20 to 30 minutes) 



FOR THE TUILES: 

7 medium (10 oz.) Idaho potato, baked 
at 400° F for 7 hour and peeled when 
still warm 

2 Tbs. butter 

4 egg whites 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
V4 cup (combined) finely chopped fresh basil 
and flat-leaf parsley 

FOR THE AVOCADO: 

7 ripe avocado 

7 Tbs. chopped shallots 

7 Tbs. fresh lime juice 

7 Tbs. chopped fresh cilantro 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

FOR THE LOBSTER: 

2 live lobsters (V/2 lb. each) 

FOR THE GREENS: 

7 cup mixed tiny fresh herbs or mixed baby 
greens (or larger herbs, snipped) 

Follow the preparation instructions in the 
recipe list and then follow the photos and 
captions starting on p. 65. 

Charlie Trotter is the chef- owner of Char- 
lie Trotter s in Chicago. ♦ 




Carnish by spooning the remaining shallot 
vinaigrette around the plate and by drizzling 
the basil oil around the vinaigrette. Finish with 
a few grinds of black pepper. Serve immediately. 
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Life at the 
Speed of Bread 




Meet a family of 
artisan bakers who 
shape their lives 
around handcrafti 
rustic bread 



BY AMY ALBERT 



At some point — especially if you love bak- 
ing — you've probably wondered how it 
would be to chuck it all, quit your day job, move to 
the country, and become a full-time baker. You'd par- 
lay a passion into your life's work — beholden to no 
one, your time would be your own. Well, yes and no. 

Ed and Kathleen Weber and their son, Aaron, are 
Delia Fattoria, a small bread bakery run from the 
family's farmhouse in Petaluma, in California's 
Sonoma Valley. The Webers have taken their passion 



for breadmaking and turned it into a successful 
business, realizing a long-time dream. They bake 
bread every day — on many days, over 300 loaves — 
for top-of-the-line restaurants and food shops in 
Napa and Sonoma. 

It's instantly clear that the Webers are soulful 
folks who love what they do. What a closer look re- 
veals, though, is how completely they shape their 
lives around everything their bread needs so that it's 
perfect every single day. 



Aaron Weber peels 
hot loaves from 
Delia Fattoria's wood- 
burning brick oven. 
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A Baker's Day 
Delia Fattoria 

Midnight 

Kathleen wakes up to mix dough and prepare 
other bread ingredients 

4 a.m. 

Kathleen goes to sleep; Aaron wakes up f sweeps 
out oven, and mixes tomorrow's starter 

5 a.m. 

Aaron shapes and proofs loaves 
7 a.m. 

Ed wakes up to feed the animals, tend to farm 
chores, and prepare for morning deliveries 

7:30 a.m. 

Kathleen wakes up to shape and bake with Aaron 

11:10 a.m. 
Morning deliveries in northern Sonoma 

2 p.m. 

Last loaves out of oven; feed tomorrow's starter 

2 to 6 p.m. 
Deliveries in Sonoma and Napa valleys 

6 p.m. 

Feed tomorrow's starter; tomorrow's planning; 
Ed starts the fire and tends it until midnight 

Aaron goes to sleep; Kathleen goes to sleep 

Midnight 

Ed goes to sleep; Kathleen wakes up 





"Is it wine time yet?" asks Aaron 
Weber, ready for lunch. Most of us have probably 
just finished a second cup of coffee, but Aaron 
has been shaping and baking since 4 a.m., and he's 
loading the day's last forty-loaf batch into the wood- 
burning oven. 

Sun shines through the screened-in baking and 
packing area; Sonoma farmland stretches into the 
distance. Swinging blues are playing in the bakery, 
it's Mose Allison singing "Your Mind Is 
on Vacation," but Aaron is all there, his 
long, lanky frame in constant waltzing 
motion, spritzing the oven with water, 
checking the 600°F oven for hot spots, 
wielding an 8-foot peel to rotate loaves, 
removing hot breads from the oven, and 
transferring them to cooling racks — 
grooving to the music the whole time. 



Bread needs a routine and so does 
a baker. A marker board helps keep 
track of times for shaping (left col- 
umn) and baking (right column). 




Aaron shapes kalamata olive 
bread. 
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After a short lunch, the pace picks 
up again. It's Tuesday, one of the Webers' heaviest 
workdays. Not only are there deliveries to make, but 
there's the Sonoma Valley Farmers' Market on the 
plaza in front of the old town hall. Ed's off in the van 
for a round of restaurant and retail deliveries, while 
Aaron and Kathleen are bagging loves, counting 
them, loading them into big baskets, checking and 
rechecking restaurant and retail orders, and sepa- 
rating out the breads to be sold at today's market. 



Aaron and Kathleen 
check orders before 
packing up for after- 
noon deliveries. 

"Most days we still 
can't believe how 
lucky we are to be 
able to do this, " says 
Kathleen Weber. 
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6 P.M. 



It's a heartbreakingly lovely sum- 
mer evening, and the five-'til-dusk Sonoma Farmers' 
Market is in full swing, market stands laden with 
heirloom produce, flowers, and handmade local con- 
diments. The Weber's bread table is a big attraction. 
Customers and friends stop by to make purchases 
and say hello, many hugs are exchanged, and the 
loaves are selling fast. But Aaron Weber is shaking 
his head. He's examining a loaf that looks perfect, 
yet his exacting eye has spotted a small slumped area 
that reveals too long a rise. Seconds after he points 
this out, the loaf sells. 

A trained chef, Aaron is a proud perfectionist, 
too, having worked in high-pressure kitchens at such 



renowned California restau- 
rants as The French Laundry 
and Babette's. When the busi- 
ness started getting too big for 
Ed and Kathleen to handle by 
themselves, Aaron elected to 
leave his job as a chef at Ba- 
bette's to join them. He admits 
that working alongside his 
parents has its occasional edgy moments (like when 
family dynamics creep into the bakery) . But the ten- 
sion disappears fast, and the rewards of working off 
the family land with his folks ("they mean more than 
anything to me") far outweigh any difficulties. 



While in Sonoma 



If you're ever In this beautiful 
you'll find tot* to do. Here are 
making time for, 

Chanticleer Books 

526 Broadway, Sonoma; 
707/9965364 
Plaza Books 

40 West Spain 5f., Sonoma; 
707/9968474 

Both stores have sizeable 
food sections with terrific 
selections ot out of print, hard- 
to-find, obscure, and used 
cookbooks and wine books. 

The Olive Press 

14301 Arnold Dr., Oen Ellen; 
800/965 4839 

At this olive oil cooperative, 
you can watch the pressing 
from about October through 



part of California wine country, 
a few places that are well worth 



February. Be sure to sample a few 
oils— like wine tasting, side-by- 
side olive oil tasting shows a lot 
about the character of different 
oils. Olive oils and olive 
accoutrements are sold, too. 

Veil a Cheese Company 

3 IS Second St. East, Sonoma; 
800/848-OSOS 

Ig Vella's champion Dry 
Monterey Jack cheese is some of 
the best I've ever tasted, and he 
handcrafts other delicious 
cheeses, too. Call ahead to 
arrange a look at the tiny, 
immaculate cheeseworks in back 
of Vella's retail store. 



April through October; 5:30 p.m. 
to dusk 

Arnold field at first St. West, every 
friday, all year; 9 a.m. to noon 

Cruise the market for 
good people -watching and 



fine Sonoma Valley produce, 
flowers, bread, and handmade 
condiments. The corndogs are 
tasty, too. 

Ravens wood Vineyards 

18701 GehrickeRd,, Sonoma; 
888/6694679 

Once a day barrel tasting 
tours are given all year long 
by well-informed Ravenswood 
staffers. This is a great chance 
to taste the vineyard's delicious 
offerings straight out of the 
barrel, and to hear practical, 
accessible talk about how soil, 
location, and climate affect 
wine. Tours are by appointment 
only, so call ahead to make a 
reservation — the vineyard wisely 
keeps the tour groups small. 
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A musician and organic farmer 
who speaks in metaphors and jokes in deadpan 
delivery, Ed Weber is loading 5-foot hunks of euca- 
lyptus into the oven ("the beast"), moving them 
around to prevent hot spots, and damping the 
flames with an old baguette pan. It's a nightly task. 

Ed is the fire master in the family, and yes, there's 
definitely a devilish look to him. It's a tricky matter 
of timing, stoking at a pace so the oven chamber 
reaches 1,000°F by 4 a.m. in order for it to cool to 
600°F by 7 a.m. (just when the loaves are fully 
proofed and ready to bake), and to sustain the heat 
until the last bake ends at 2 p.m. 

This choreography is a lot harder than it looks. 
"There's nothing scarier than having 80 loaves left 
to bake and not enough fire," Ed says, adding, "but 
we've gotten really good at it." (He admits that when 
he and Kathleen first started baking, there were 
mornings where they'd have many loaves of burned, 
blackened bread.) Ed won't sleep until he's sure the 
fire is under control, and when he does finally doze 
off, it's usually at about midnight, on the packing 
table right in front of the oven. 



Kathleen Weber is measuring 
ingredients in the next room with a relaxed pre- 
cision that's unique to bakers. With no formal train- 
ing, she makes some of the most sought-after bread 
in the Napa-Sonoma area. "It sounds funny to say, 
but I'm calling on my ancestral bones when I do 
this," she says. It's obvious: to watch Kathleen work 
and hear her talk is to see someone who has found 
a calling. "We never thought about margins or 
cheaper flour or how much money we could make," 
she says. "We still bake the bread as if we're baking it 
for an important person. I think that's part of why 
we've had this incredible success." 

She's at once passionate and pragmatic about the 
odd hours and erratic sleep required of her ("It's like 
having a baby. You get such incredible joy that you 
build a tolerance for little sleep"). 

Music on the stereo suddenly changes from quiet 
jazz to heavy metal, and Kathleen is a little rattled. 
"This music is not good for my bread!" she calls out. 
Normally, everyone's asleep by now and Kathleen is 
waking up to do the day's first mix all by herself. But 
today was her birthday, and Aaron and a few chef 
friends made a celebratory dinner, which twenty of 
us ate on the long packing table in the baking area. 
I close the door to shelter Kathleen and the dough 
from the revellers, and she keeps working. Her calm 
rhythm will continue until about 4 a.m., when she'll 
lie down for a few hours, and Aaron will get up to 
sweep the oven and start baking. 

Amy Albert, who lives in awe of great bread and great 
bakers, is an associate editor for Fine Cooking. ♦ 



THE LANGUAGE 
OF BAKERS 

Bread makers use 
jargon that's 
unique to the craft. 
bencher — a dough 
scraper; helps handle 
sticky dough while 
kneading 

gluten — gives bread 
its elasticity; formed 
when protein in flour 
touches water 
mother; starter; 
levain — a natural 
leaven that's a 
fermented mixture 
of flour, water, wild 
yeasts, and bacteria 
(Delia Fattoria makes 
its starters from the 
skins of their own 
organically grown 
grapes for authentic, 
rustic results) 
peel — a long-handled 
flat board for moving 
dough to the oven 
proof — a baker's term 
for rise (some call it 
a proof only after the 
dough undergoes 
its initial rise and 
has been shaped 
into loaves) 
proofing basket; 
banneton — a basket 
that supports shaped 
dough, helping it 
keep its shape as 
it rises 

proofing cloth; 
couche—a linen 
cloth that supports 
shaped dough, 
helping it keep its 
shape as it rises 
shaping — the process 
of molding risen 
dough into loaves 
sourdough — a bread 
that's leavened with 
a fermented or 
"soured" starter 
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Juicy, Just-Picked 




Strawberries 

Star in Early Summer Desserts 



Take advantage of strawberry season 
with four stunning summer desserts 
from The French Laundry's pastry chef 



BY STEPHEN DURFEE 



For anyone who likes making desserts, one 
of the most eagerly anticipated events of 
the spring is the first appearance of strawberries 
at the local market. That first sweet bite of the 
season is so incredibly satisfying, suggests so 
many possibilities, that dessert recipes practi- 
cally writes themselves. Plump, juicy, fragrant, 
and full of flavor, strawberries are nature's re- 
ward for our patience throughout the winter, a 
welcome relief from the sameness of citrus, and 
a sneak preview of the other summer berries to 
come. Strawberries are wonderfully versatile 
and lend themselves to a variety of desserts, from granitas and 
sorbets to tarts and terrines. And since the season is relatively 
short, we should, as the saying goes, "get while the gettin's good." 

PICK YOUR OWN STRAWBERRIES 

OR CHOOSE THE REDDEST, RIPEST FRUIT 

Everyone knows that commercially grown strawberries are now 
in the grocery stores nearly year-round. But sadly, the availabil- 
ity of this fruit has been achieved at the expense of flavor. To 
truly enjoy the heady flavor of perfectly ripe strawberries, 





1 




you must eat locally 
grown berries while 
they're in season. 

Surely, the way to 
the best strawberries is 
to pick them yourself. If 
you're lucky enough to live 
in a rural area, you may have 
access to "pick-your-own" fruit farms. 
Picking your own strawberries has ^ver.il 
advantages, not the least of which is guaran- 
teed freshness. Strawberries are fragile fruits 
susceptible to bruising, so the less handling they receive, the 
better. And there's no substitute for the sun-warmed, bursting- 
with- juice, perfectly ripe strawberries picked in the field. 
Besides, it's fun to harvest berries yourself. 

If you can't get to a strawberry farm, the next best option 
is your local farmers' market or fruit stand. At the farmers' 
market, you may have several varieties from which to choose, 
and you're generally able, even encouraged, to sample them all. 
At the peak of the season, even grocery stores will carry good 
strawberries, though rarely do you have the opportunity to 
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taste. Whatever you do, try to buy straw- 
berries that are locally grown; they'll 
have had more time to ripen on the vine 
than berries shipped across the country. 

BUY DEEP-RED BERRIES 

AND THEN LEAVE THEM ALONE 

Because good looks don't necessarily 
mean good taste, always try to sample be- 
fore you buy. There are, however, a few 
good visual clues. Look for plump, fully 
red berries with dark green leaves still at- 
tached, and avoid excessively seedy 
fruit — a sign of old age and a real nui- 
sance on the teeth. Examine the bottom 
of the package; damp cardboard may in- 
dicate berries that are spoiling. Once 
you're home, store the berries in a cool 
spot (but preferably not the refrigera- 
tor — that much cold can dull the fruit's 
flavor) and plan to eat them within two 
or three days. In general, I don't like to 
wash berries because they absorb water, 
which dilutes their flavor. But if you want 
to wash them, clean them before hulling 
to avoid filling the cavity with water, and 
spread the berries out in one layer on 
paper towels to dry. Or, if you're feeling 
particularly luxurious, rinse your berries 
with Champagne or a fruity wine and let 
them absorb all they want. 




PAIR SWEET STRAWBERRIES 
WITH TART FLAVORS 

I like to turn the first strawberries of spring into a traditional 
shortcake garnish, but I don't stop there. Strawberries' pleasant 
sweetness makes them perfect partners for more tart flavors, 
which is why you often see them paired with rhubarb. I like to 
macerate strawberries with a mixture of sugar and fresh lime or 
lemon juice for a tart-sweet jumble that's a perfect refresher for 
a warm spring day. In summer, I take this idea one step further 
by turning that combination of strawberries and lemon into a 
cool "pink lemonade" granita. I also like to pair a dry sparkling 
wine with strawberries to make a light and elegant strawberry 
and Champagne terrine. 

For textural contrast, serve strawberries with a creamy 
topping like a billowy sabayon. For an elegant 
dressing for a dish of strawberries, I like to 
make the traditional custard sauce known 



The Strawberry & Champagne Terrine gets a tilted first layer. Prop the loaf pan at a 4 5 -degree angle 
with a wedge of cheese or something similar. 



as a sabayon. But instead of using the sweet Marsala that's tra- 
ditional in this sauce, I use a complex aged balsamic vinegar to 
turn this simple sauce into something extraordinary. And in- 
stead of a traditional cheesecake with strawberries, I like to 
make a tart with a crust from finely ground hazelnuts — which 
offer a slight bitterness — and a filling of mascarpone cheese 
lightened with whipped cream and a little strawberry puree. 

I like to use my extra strawberries in jams and purees. 
Save your older, tired berries for purees; as they dehydrate and 
wither, their flavor becomes more concentrated. I also like to 
make a quick "jam" by first macerating hulled berries with an 
equal amount of sugar (by weight), and then slowly cooking 
until syrupy; this is a nice treat on pancakes or vanilla ice cream. 
However you enjoy your strawberries, do it soon. Their season 
is fleeting, and you don't want to miss it. 



There's no substitute for the heady 
flavor of sun-warmed strawberries. 
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The finished terrine is 
sparkling and sweet. 

After unmolding, cut 
the terrine into thin 
slices and serve with 
more fresh berries. 




Lay the terrine flat for the second layer. Be sure the Cham- 
pagne layer is firm before pouring in the strawberry puree. 




Strawberry & Champagne Terrine 

This lovely terrine is made in a 6-cup loaf pan, but 
you can vary the look of it by using two or more 
smaller molds or mini-loaf pans, or by alternating the 
Champagne and strawberry components in several 
layers in one pan. Just be sure that each layer is almost 
completely set before pouring on another. Serve the 
well-chilled terrine cut in thin slices. Serves eight to ten. 

FOR THE CHAMPAGNE LAYER: 
Va cup cold water 

1 Tbs. powdered gelatin (about 1 V2 packets) 
Vi cup sugar 

1 V2 cups Champagne or sparkling wine 
V2 cup sliced strawberries 

FOR THE STRAWBERRY LAYER: 

7 Tbs. powdered gelatin (about V/2 packets) 

2 Tbs. Champagne or sparkling wine 
2 pints strawberries, rinsed and hulled 

2 tsp. fresh lemon juice 

3 to 6 Tbs. sugar 

For the Champagne layer — Put the water in a small saucepan, 
sprinkle the gelatin on top, and leave to soften, about 3 min. Add 
the sugar and cook over medium-low heat, stirring to dissolve the 
sugar and melt the gelatin (don't let it boil). In a medium bowl, 
combine the gelatin mixture and Champagne. Set the bowl over 
ice and chill, stirring often, until it reaches the consistency of un- 
beaten egg whites. Carefully stir in the sliced strawberries. 

Meanwhile, set a loaf pan in the refrigerator so that it's tilted at 
a 45-degree angle. (Use a wedge of cheese, sticks of butter, or 




something similar to prop up the pan.) Pour the Champagne mix- 
ture into the pan. Let sit until just set, about 2 hours. 

For the strawberry layer — In a small saucepan, soften the gelatin 
in the 2 Tbs. Champagne, about 3 min. Set the pan over low heat 
and heat to dissolve the gelatin. Puree the berries with the lemon 
juice, add the sugar to taste, and then strain the mixture through 
a fine sieve. Whisk the softened gelatin into the strawberry puree. 

Once the Champagne layer has almost set, set the loaf pan on a 
level surface (preferably in the refrigerator so that it won't have to 
be moved) and carefully pour in the strawberry puree. Refrigerate 
at least 6 hours but preferably overnight. To unmold the terrine, 
cover a cutting board with waxed paper, dip the loaf pan quickly 
into hot water, and invert it onto the board. Slice the terrine into 
V2-inch portions; garnish with sliced fresh strawberries, if you like. 

Strawberry Hazelnut Torte 

While the hazelnut crust is cooking, make the strawberry, whipped 
cream, and mascarpone filling and let it firm up in the refrigerator. 
When the crust is completely cool and the filling is chilled, you can 
assemble the torte and refrigerate it for a couple of hours before 
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serving. Some ingredients are listed by weight (ounces) and by vol- 
ume (cups, tablespoons); use either measurement. Serves eight to ten. 

FOR THE CRUST: 

4 oz. (about 3 A cup) whole hazelnuts (unskinned) 
3 A cup sugar 

4V2 oz. (1 cup) all-purpose flour 
6oz.(12 Tbs.) cold butter, cut in pieces 
1 egg yolk 

V2 tsp. vanilla extract 

FOR THE FILLING: 

V3 cup sugar 

1 pint strawberries, rinsed if necessary, hulled, pureed, and strained 

(to yield 1 cup), and then chilled 
1 cup well-chilled heavy cream 
V2 cup mascarpone 

FOR THE TOPPING: 

Very small or quartered strawberries, rinsed and hulled 

To make the crust — Heat the oven to 350°F. Pulse the hazelnuts in 
a food processor until finely chopped. Add thesugarand flour and 
pulse to combine. Add the butter pieces and pulse until the mixture 
resembles coarse crumbs. Add the egg yolk and vanilla extract and 
process until the dough just comes together. 



Lightly flour your fingertips and press the dough into a 9-inch spring 
form pan. Gently make a large depression in the center of the dough 
to create about a V2-inch rim all the way around the edge of the 
crust. Bake the crust until puffed, lightly browned, and a pick comes 
out with just a few crumbs, 45 to 50 min. Cool completely on rack. 
Slide a knife around the edges of the pan before removing the sides 
of the pan. Slide a spatula under the crust to loosen it, and then re- 
move the crust from the bottom of the pan. 

To make the filling — Stir the sugar into the 
strawberry puree and return the mixture to 
the refrigerator. Whip the cream until it 
forms firm peaks. In a separate bowl, whisk 
one-quarter of the whipped cream into the 
mascarpone and then fold in the remaining 
whipped cream. Gentlyfold in the chilled 
puree. Refrigerate for at least 1 hour and up 
to 24 hours. The filling will firm up as it chills. 

To assemble the torte — Gently spoon the 
chilled filling into the torte shell. Don't level 
the filling — leave it looking free-form — and 
scatter the small or quartered strawberries 
across the top. Cut into wedges and serve. 





Bake a buttery hazelnut crust 
ahead of time, spoon in a 
creamy mascarpone filling and 
the tiniest strawberries you can 
find, and serve this luscious torte 
sliced like a pie. 






Look for plump, fully red berries wi 
dark green leaves still attached. 






Frozen strawberry 
"pink lemonade" 
is an incredibly 
refreshing granita 
that you can make 
with just a blender, 
a pan, and a fork. 



Frozen Strawberry 
"Pink Lemonade" 

This easy granita makes a light and 
refreshing dessert. Yields about 
3 V2 cups. 

2V4 cups water 
1 cup sugar 

V2 cup fresh lemon juice 

V2 pint strawberries, rinsed if necessary, pureed, and strained 

(to yield about V2 cup) 
Crisp cookies for garnish (optional) 

In a saucepan, combine the water and sugar and cook over 
medium heat until the sugar is dissolved. Remove from the heat 
and add the lemon juice and strawberry puree. Pour the mixture 
into a shallow pan or dish and put it in the freezer. Stir with a fork 
every 30 to 40 min. to create a flaky texture, until all the liquid is 
frozen. Serve the granita in chilled glasses and garnish with fresh 
strawberries and crisp cookies, if you like. 



Strawberries with Balsamic Sabayon 

Serve fresh strawberries with this chilled creamy sabayon sauce 
enhanced with balsamic vinegar. The sauce will taste complex 
and delicious with a really good quality aged balsamic, but it's 
wonderful as well when made with a more ordinary balsamic. 
Serves eight. 

6 Tbs. sugar 
4 egg yolks 

2 Tbs. aged balsamic vinegar 

1 V2 cups heavy cream, whipped to medium-stiff peaks 

and refrigerated 
1 pint strawberries, rinsed if necessary and hulled 
Crisp cookies for garnish (optional) 

To make the sabayon — Set aside a big bowl of ice. In a small 
stainless-steel bowl, whisk the sugar into the egg yolks until thor- 
oughly combined and lightened in color. Set the bowl over a 
saucepan of simmering water and continue whisking the mixture 
until it thickens. The mixture is cooked when it's light in color and 
it trails off the whisk in ribbons. Do not overcook it. Remove the 
bowl from the heat and whisk in the balsamic vinegar. Set the 
bowl over the bowl of ice and continue whisking the sabayon until 
it's completely cooled, 5 to 1 min. The sabayon will stiffen as it 
cools. Very gently fold in the whipped cream and refrigerate the 
lightened sabayon for at least 2 hours before serving. It will hold 
overnight, but it's best served the day it's made. 

Serve the sabayon draped over whole or sliced strawberries in a 
pretty glass dish with a garnish of crisp cookies, whole or crumbled, 
if you like. 

Stephen Durfee is the pastry chef at The French Laundry in 
Yountville, California, ♦ 
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Basics 



Squeeze, flatten, or strike — 
pitting olives without frustration 



Whole olives can be marve- 
lous as a simple appetizer, but if 
you want to use them in tape- 
nades, stews, or other dishes, 
they usually need to be pitted. 
The technique you use to re- 
move the pit usually depends 
on the type of olive. Some 
have flesh that sticks to the 




For stubborn olives, a good whack 
with the side of a chef's knife will 
expose the pit. 

pit, while other varieties are 
softer and will yield their pits 
with less of a struggle. 

The pits of some soft 
black olives slip right out. 
Many varieties of brine -cured 
black olives, like Gaeta, are so 
sof t that you can force out the 



pit simply by pinching both 
ends of the olive between your 
forefingers and thumbs. Tiny 
nigoise olives are particularly 
easy, as are most leathery and 
shriveled oil- or salt-cured 
olives. The flesh slides off with 
no resistance. 

Meaty, firm olives require 
a bit more force. Green olives 
(which are cured from unripe 
olives) and even some of the 
harder black olives need some 
prodding to make them give 
up their pits. 

When I have to pit a lot of 
such stubborn olives, I use the 
side of a heavy chef's knife. I 
put the olive on a work sur- 
face, set the flat side of the 
knife on top, and give it a good 
whack. The force splits open 
the olive and frees the pit. Be 
sure to wipe the knife blade 
frequently because it gets oily 
— and very slippery — after 
splitting a few olives. 

Some chefs prefer another 
method. They place the olive 
on a steady work surface and 
flatten it with their thumb 
until they can feel the pit. This 
loosens the pit and usually 
cracks the flesh enough to 
squeeze or pull the pit out. 



Prawns vs. Shrimp 

A shrimp is a shrimp; 
a prawn is, well, a shrimp 



Whoever wrote the lyrics "You 
say tomato, I say tomahto" 
could just as well have added 
the verse, "You say shrimp, 
I say prawn." The two words 
are used interchangeably in 
markets and restaurants every- 
where. The textbooks may 
agree that a shrimp is a shrimp, 
but many people (and quite 
a few cookbooks) refer to this 
most popular of shellfish as 
a prawn. 

Some people say the 
difference is size. In many parts 
of the country, small and 
medium shrimp are sold simply 
as shrimp, while large, extra- 
large, and jumbo shrimp are 
called prawns. Unfortunately, 
this "rule" doesn't always hold. 
In some areas, all shrimp, small 
and large, are sold as shrimp, 
while in other regions, all you'll 
find are prawns. 



Purists may argue that the 
term "prawn" is reserved for 
the shrimp's close relative, the 
Dublin Bay prawn. The Dublin 
Bay prawn resembles a shrimp, 
but it's distinguished by its small 
pincer claws (similar to those on 
a lobster) and a narrower body. 
Sometimes called Florida or 
Caribbean lobsterettes or French 
langoustines, these shellfish can 
be hard to find in markets. And 
unlike shrimp, Dublin Bay 
prawns are usually cooked with 
their heads on. The claws make 
quite an attractive presentation, 
although they're too tiny to 
render any meat. 

In Italy, Dublin Bay prawns 
are called scampi, which has con- 
fused Americans even more. In 
the United States, scampi refers 
to a dish of large shrimp that are 
cooked with garlic and butter or 
olive oil. 



Season (and clean) your grill to keep tender foods from sticking 



Much of the pleasure of grilling is the 
sheer simplicity of it. Light a fire, throw on 
the food, flip it once, and presto — dinner. 
But when I'm cooking delicate or very 
lean foods, such as fish or unmarinated 
chicken, I add one quick step — I lightly 
oil the grill just before cooking. The touch 
of oil helps prevent sticking; it also leaves 
nicely defined grill marks on the food. 

Use a rolled-up dishtowel or long' 
handled brush to apply a thin coat of 



vegetable oil. Whether you're grilling 
over charcoal or gas, let the grill heat up 
for a few minutes, and then oil the grate 
at the last minute. 

A clean, well*seasoned grill is al* 
most naturally nonstick. The best way 
to clean a grill is to scrape it with a wire 
brush after you've finished cooking but 
before the embers have gone out. The 
charred bits will come off more easily 
this way, and they can fall right into the 



dying fire and burn up. With frequent use 
and diligent cleaning, your grill will be- 
come as well seasoned as a good cast-iron 
pan. To foster this kind of natural sea- 
soning after the grill has been sitting in 
the garage for months, I oil the grill dur- 
ing spring cookouts, no matter what's on 
the menu. 



Molly Stevens is a contributing editor to 
Fine Cooking. ♦ 
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Explore great cooking! 



As a true lover of cooking you have a special relationship 
with food. You love how it looks and feels. . .how it smells 
and tastes. You embrace the pleasures of the kitchen. And 
we share your world. 

Fine Cooking shows you how to cook creatively, with 
confidence! Expert cooks give you in-depth information — 
from basics to advanced techniques. You'll learn about new 
tools and ingredients and enjoy brilliant color photos and 
step-by-step illustrations. 

Explore the whole exciting process from market to 
kitchen to table in Fine Cooking. . .America's 
great new food and cooking 
authority! 




Risk-Free Offer 

If you are not completely 
satisfied, you may cancel at any 
time and we'll immediately 
refund your payment in full. 

To order, call 
1-800-888-8286 

and ask for 
operator W680. 

Taunton 

MAGAZINES 

for fellow enthusiasts 




Flavorings 




Try sesame in all of its many forms. 

Raw or toasted, sesame oil, paste, 
and seeds add flavor and often 
<■-' i texture to all kinds of food. 



Enjoying 



Sesame's Earthy, 
Nutty Appeal 



I'm addicted to sesame. Al- 
most no Chinese dish feels 
complete to me without it. 
Sesame is also widely used in 
Japanese, Middle Eastern, and 
Indian cuisines. Sesame seeds 
add a nutty, slightly sweet fla- 
vor and a subtle crunch to 
sweet and savory foods. A few 
drops of rich, amber sesame oil 
go a long way in flavoring mar- 
inades, sautes, and dressings. 
And sesame paste makes a fla- 
vorful base for sauces and dips. 

SESAME SEEDS ADD 
TEXTURE AND DEPTH 

The sesame plant is an annual 
herb that grows to about four 
feet. It thrives in warm cli- 
mates and is cultivated in 
China, Japan, the Middle East, 
Mexico, and Central Amer- 
ica. The seeds can be white, 
brown, or black with little dif- 
ference in flavor. The slightly 



more earthy black ones lend a 
pretty, playful contrast, espe- 
cially when used in breads and 
light-colored dishes. 

Buy sesame seeds in small 
plastic bags or glass jars from 
supermarkets or Chinese gro- 
cers. Because they're 50% oil, 
the seeds can become rancid 
quickly if exposed to heat and 
light. Stored in an airtight 
glass container in a cool, dry 
place, they should keep for 
many months, but do smell 
and taste them for freshness 
before you add them to a dish. 

Toast sesame seeds for a 
deeper flavor. Raw sesame 
seeds are pretty bland, so I al- 
most always toast them. This 
is especially important if you're 
adding them to a cooked dish. 
Toasting works magic in bring- 
ing out flavor, and when white 
seeds are toasted, they take on 
a delightful golden hue. 



Toast sesame 
. seeds in a dry 
£ skillet over low 
J heat, stirring 
I occasionally. 

White seeds 
brown in three to 
five minutes. Keep your eye 
on them: they burn easily. 
When toasting black seeds, 
you won't see any color 
change, so just warm them 
overlowheat, listen for oneor 
two to pop, and then pour 
them onto a plate to cool. 

A LITTLE SESAME OIL 
CAN GO A LONG WAY 

Sesame oil can be pressed from 
raw or toasted seeds; each pro- 
duces a very different result. 
The oil pressed from toasted 
seeds is thick, rich, and deep 
amber, and it's best used spar- 
ingly as a final flavoring. The 
lighter colored oil from raw 
seeds doesn't have the perfume 
or flavor of dark oil, but its sub- 
tler, lighter taste makes it bet- 
ter suited for general cooking. 

Buy sesame oil in glass 
bottles, which protect it far 
better than plastic. You can 



find sesame oil at most super- 
markets. For toasted sesame 
oil, look for brands from Asia. 
My favorite is the pure, full- 
flavored Kadoya from Japan. 
Keep sesame oil in a cool, dry 
place, away from direct light. 
If you don't go through a bottle 
quickly, store it in the fridge. 

SESAME PASTE IS A GREAT 
BASE FOR TASTY SAUCES 

Sesame paste, made from 
ground seeds, thickens sauces 
and adds flavor. In the Middle 
East, the paste is made from 
raw seeds and is called tahini. 
Tahini is lighter in color and 
taste than Asian sesame 
paste, which is made from 
crushed toasted seeds. Tahini 
is the base for traditional dips 
such as hummus and baba 
ghanouj. Asian cooks use their 
toasted paste as a dressing for 
cold dishes, or as a sauce or 
main flavoring for hot dishes. 

Kept in the refrigerator, 
sesame paste will stay fresh for 
quite a while, but check it pe- 
riodically for freshness. If the 
paste has separated in the jar, 
remix it by hand or in a 
blender before using it. 

Ken Horns latest book is Easy 
Family Recipes from a 
Chinese-American Child- 
hood (Knopf, 1997). ♦ 



Experiment with sesame 

♦ Sprinkle toasted sesame seeds on steamed vegetables or green 
salads for added flavor and texture. 

♦ Fold raw seeds into bread dough for a nutty flavor and heartier 
texture. 

♦ Roll dropped cookie dough in raw sesame seeds just before baking 
for a toasty, crunchy exterior. 

♦ Use sesame seeds in place of nuts for an unusual brittle. 

♦ Add a few drops of toasted sesame oil to your favorite marinade or 
vinaigrette. Or add some to a hot soup just before serving. 

♦ Mix toasted sesame paste with vinegar, soy sauce, and chile paste 
or hot sauce for a great Asian dipping sauce. 
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Maine Lobsters & Seafood 

Shipped directly 
from our boats 
to your door! 

Sample basket: 
1 % lb live or cooked 
isters, 2 lbs fresh 
steamers, 28 oz. clam 
chowder or lobster bisque. 
Now only $49.95 plus s/h. 

Reg. $69.95. 

888-376-6732 

Fisherman's Fleet, Inc. 

www.freshfish.net 
1 00% guaranteed. Gift certificates available. 





"Tired of Charcoal Colored Chicken and Ribs?" 

Never bum anything again! Upgrade your lava gas grill 
with the new "Roast N' Smoke Indirect Grilling Shield" for 
easy and perfect hickory smoke-roasted chicken, prime rib, 
whole turkeys, and fish. No tools required. Fits grills 1 1 
x 1 9" or larger. Great for baking outdoors too! 

$68.00 + $8.00 S/H check or money order to: 
Doc's Roast N' Smoke 
41 So. 4th St., El Centro, CA 92243. 
(760) 353-1160 or 353-9280. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 



you %t Cove it! 



umm 




THE GRILL LOVER S SOURCE 

for gas, charcoal, and electric grills, 
unique grilling accessories, grilling 
tools, hard-to-find gourmet gadgets and 
sauces, plus more! CALL FOR YOUR 
FREE GRILL LOVER'S CATALOG! 

1-800-241-8981 



www.grilllovers.com 



: Char-Brail 




(f n joy the nrugtt of 
.ij tn>ouimLri£ with \\w 
original wood-burning 
oven. For over 50 years.. 
Italy's best for authentic 
pizza, roasting meats ^ 
vegetables, bread baking 
and grilling. Call for 
information 
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ICNA1NI 

IMPORTS lu 



• 



Cooking 
Thermometer 
Timer 

$29.95 +S/H 
Call: (800) 431-2133x245 
e-mail: POLDERWIRE@aol.com 
Write: Polder, 8 Slater Street, 
Port Chester; NY 10573 



Ideal lor use as an 
instant'ftad 
thermometer while 
Barbecuing! 




Reads the inner 
temperature of: 
Meats, Poultry, 
Chocolate & Candy! 




Create excitincj, healthu, dishes outside this summer 5 with 
The Sizzler, a propane fired wok . V^hip up per feet 
tender-crisp stir-frij, succulent shrimp scampi, spicuj fajitas, 
blackened redfish and more! All without heatinq up the 
kitchen! Vou II both be a biq hit at ujour next cookout! 
FuIIlj adjustable to 130,000btu, qenerous 20 cookinq 
disk easiluj assembles usinq no tools to 36 for comfortable 
cookinq. For information or to Ord ep ca II 1-888-STIR FRY 
Onlrj $149.95 plus sA. Visit us at www.io.com/sizzle 



The Hottest Mew Thing In Outdoor Cookimg! 
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Holland, 

The Healthy, Hassle Free 
Grilling Solution. 



It Grills, It Steams and It Smokes. 

The Holland Grill is the easiest and healthiest way to cook perfect food. 
In fact, most foods never need turning. Our exclusive drip pan is between the food 
and the flame so your food can't catch on fire. Guaranteed! 
The Holland cooks at a controlled temperature which decreases the level of 
carcinogens all grills produce. Clearly - The Healthy Choice! 



The only Grill 
not to flare up! 



The Holland Grill 



UL Listed, 
AGA 
Approved 



For Dealer Information, Call 1-800-880-9766 
or visit our web site at: iviviv.hollandgrill.com 



BAR- B- QUE PITS by KLOSE 



All New Materials 
As Seen on T.V. 

www.bbqpits t com 



• One of the World s Largest Mfg. 

• Lifetime Guarantee on Burn Thru 

bbqpits@m8n.com 



Pits starting at $ 200.00 
Call for free Catalogue 
Delivery to most cities 
Adjustable grills on 
firebox. 

Stainless Steel thermo- 
meter. 

Bar-B-Que wood available 

Trade Ins • Visa • M.C. 
Lay-Away • Financing 
Rentals • Catering 




Hundreds of Sues 



2214 1/2 W. 34 th ST. 
Houston, Texas 77018 
(713) 686-8720 
1 - 800 - 487 - 7487 



ABSOLUTELY BUFFALO 




THE ORIGINAL RECIPE THAT MADE 
BUFFALO WINGS FAMOUS. 

Available in 12 oz. bottles or gallons. 
3 tangy recipes. Place orders on line 
@buf falowings.com or call 
1-800-724-0478 or 1-716-667-1650 (office) 



The Barbeque S Grill Hook 

Securely handles meat on the BBQ or Grill. 

1/4" diameter stainless steel hook. 
17" and 25" overall length. 
For backyard and 

commercial use. 




Barr Brothers Company 

18185 Oasis Rd., Redding, CA 96003 
Phone: 530-247-4222 Fax: 530-247-1222 
e-mail: info@barrbrother.com 
web: www.barrbrother.com 




®n *'JU 

Comfortable sure &A M 

grip handle " 

Oversized Design plus tax & shipping 
f Dishwasher Safe 
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COLLECTION 



1-888-243-9573 
www.kitcol.com 




With our Razor Back Rib Sauce. We also carry a 
large selection of dry rubs, marinades, specialty 
spices, super garlic, buffalo style wing sauces. 
Blended "Fresh" daily in our kitchen. Money sav- 
ing variety packages. Bulk ordering available. 
Retailers welcome. 

Call Toll Free 1-800-577-4238 or write to: 
The Louisiana Spice Co., 15204 George O'neal Rd. 
Baton Rouge, LA. 70817 



EarthStone 

WOOD-FIRE OVENS 

THE ULTIMATE GOURMET APPLIANCE 

FOR TASTY AND HEALTHY COOKING 

800-840-4915 

1 233 N. Highland Ave. Los Angeles C A 90038 
http://www.miracIemile.com/earthstone 



Your 
All Season 
B.B.Q. 




Impress your family and guests. 
Serve delicious barbecued meals with your 
professional, versatile grill by Napoleon. 

■ Cooking perfection, with our restau- 
rant style, innovative patented stainless steel 
infra-red rear burner, with smoker tray. 
Broils or roasts to perfection sealing in 
juices quickly. Cook it right every time! 























■ Removable, long lasting, high quality, 
"CORIAN " side shelves doubling as cutting 
boards or trays. CORIAN by dupont 

■ Balanced? "LIFT EASE " m roll top 
hood comes in stainless steel or luxurious 
porcelainized enamel finish. It's natural luster 
keeps indefinitely without fading or cracking 
and is resistant to rust and scratches. 

Grills available in natural gas, propane, 
masonry built- ins and side burner models. 

For more information on 
Napoleon PRESTIGE & LlFESTftE models, please contact: 

Cnapoleonj 

GAS GRILLS 

Napoleon Appliance Corporation 

214 Bayview Drive, Barrie, Ontario, Canada L4N 4Y8 
Tel: (705) 726-4278 Fax: (705) 725-2564 
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Diamond 
Gives The 



\ Edge 




Quickly 

mainta 
the 
cutting 
edge on 

your fine 
cutlery 

with the 



Diamond 
Steel™. * 

|"T\ A/n"P Diamond Machining 
[▼^A/ul TechiioJoftv, Inc. 
ww wa\u\ t sharp, umi 
1-800-666-4DMT 



Worlds Best Smoker & Grill! 




• Lifetime Guarantee! 

• Industrial strength ceramics! 

• No water pan — No mess! 

• No lighter fluid! 

• Fired-up in only 10 minutes! 

• All-weather use, everywhere! 

• Smoke a ham in less than 3 hours! 

• Smoke a turkey in 2 hours! 

• Smokes fish and seafood with ease! 

• Ribs that fall off the bone! 

• Juicy, tender steaks - no shrinkage! 



BIG GREEN EGC 

Exclusively Manufactured & Distributed Since 1974 

3414 Clairmont Road • Atlanta, GA 30319 

www.BigGreenEgg.com 
For brochure and dealer call 800-793-2292 
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coven 

Dining in or out, duckling 
makes meals more memorable. 
^ It's an exciting poultry 
?W choice; delicious red 
meat as lean 
as chicken! 



Call for recipes: 
1-800-DUCKLING 
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The Reynolds Kitchens HtrW B^ururfnutl 



"A complete 
meal on 
the grill? 
Easy as 
falling into 
a bag'' 




For recipes and tips, call 1-800-745-4000, or visit http://www.rmcxom/wrap 



Reynolds 



Food Science 




No, it's not 
trick lighting- 
One half of this 
chicken was brushed 
with the author's 
basting liquid (see side- 
bar); the other half was 
brushed with oil. Can you tell 
which half is which? 



Controlling Browning 
for Better- Looking, 
Better-Tasting Food 



Cooking is all about the 
transformation of ingre- 
dients, and one of the most 
important transformations 
takes place when ingredients 
make the journey, via heat, 
from soft, pale, and wan to 
lusty, crusty, and golden 
brown. So many foods — from 
fish fillets to apple fritters — 
develop a beautiful brown ex- 
terior when properly cooked, 
which makes them appealing 
to look at and, more impor- 
tant, much more flavorful and 
pleasantly textured. 

This type of browning — 
which produces crusty brown 
loaves of bread, crisp cookies, 
the crunchy brown coating of 
fried food, the rich brown 
glaze of a roast, or the gutsy 
brown grill marks on a steak — 



is nonenzymatic browning, 
caused by reactions of proteins 
and certain sugars with heat. 
(This is different from the less 
desirable browning caused by 
enzymes — for example, when 



Sugar, protein, 
and acid are key 
factors in 
browning. 



fruit is cut or bruised and the 
phenolic compounds react 
with the oxygen in the air.) 

Nonenzymatic browning 
can occur two ways: the simple 
browning of sucrose (white 



sugar) at high temperatures, 
and the more complex brown- 
ing of certain sugars and pro- 
teins at lower temperatures. 

The first type of browning 
is true caramelization. When 
you cook sucrose to very high 
temperatures (over 300°F), 
it melts and then starts to car- 
amelize (or decompose). Dur- 
ing this process, different 
sugars form, break apart, and 
some of these new sugars re- 
join. At any point between 
clear melted sugar and dark 
caramel, there is a different 
mixture of sugars; more than 
1 28 different sugars have been 
identified. Many of these are 
brown in color and have the 
wonderful taste that we asso- 
ciate with caramel, so when 
this reaction is carefully con- 



What to do 
for more 
browning 

♦ For roasted poultry, make a 
basting liquid of a little com 
syrup (which contains glu- 
cose, a reducing sugar), 
butter (which has both pro- 
teins and sugars from the 
milk), and consomme (the 
stock and the gelatin in con- 
somme both add protein). 

♦ For roasted meats, near the 
end of cooking time, raise the 
temperature of the oven to 
get fast browning. By then, 
lots of the juices (which con- 
tain sugars and proteins) 
have evaporated on the sur- 
face of the meat so it will 
brown well. 

♦ For cookies, add a little 
more baking soda (to reduce 
the acidity) than you need for 
leavening, which is about 

Va teaspoon per cup of flour. 
The cookies won't puff more, 
but they'll get darker faster. 

♦ For cookies and other baked 
goods, use a higher protein 
flour (unbleached instead of 
bleached, all-purpose instead 
of cake flour, or bread flour 
instead of all-purpose). Alter- 
natively, substitute corn syrup 
(glucose) or an egg yolk or 
milk (protein) for part of the 
liquid in the recipe. 



trolled, you can enjoy caramel 
sauce, caramel candies, and 
caramel flavoring in desserts 
or even in savory dishes. 

The second kind of brown- 
ing, called the Maillard reac- 
tions (named for the chemist 
who first described them) , is a 
series of complex reactions 
that produce essentially the 
same sweet brown compounds 
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To reduce or delay browning 

♦ For pie crusts that must bake a long time, like in a pecan pie, use a 
low-protein flour (cake flour or bleached all-purpose), eliminate sugar 
in the crust, and maybe add a teaspoon of vinegar or lemon juice. 

♦ For deep-fried foods, eliminate sugar in the batter and use a low- 
protein flour or cornstarch for the batter or for dusting. In doughs 
that require high-protein flour, like a beignet, add a little lemon juice 
or vinegar to the batter to make it more acidic. 

♦ For roasting or grilling, brush only with oil to slow browning. 

♦ For cookies, use cake flour or acidic ingredients like vinegar, lemon 
juice, or cream of tartar. 



that you get in caramel, plus 
many others. Everything from 
toast to fried chicken and 
roastbeefgetsthis rich-tasting 
brown coating from the com- 
plex reactions that occur 
when proteins and certain 
sugars are heated. 



These Maillard reactions 
differ from simple caramel- 
ization (though the two types 
of browning can take place at 
the same time) in that they 
require several ingredients, 
not just table sugar. Although 
accelerated by heat, they can 



occur at low temperatures — 
even as low as room tempera- 
ture. Four conditions are 
necessary for this browning; 

♦ a nonacidic environment 
(conditions below pH 7 — a 
measure of acidity — are acidic. 
Ideal conditions for browning 
arepH7.8topH9.2); 

♦ the presence of proteins; 

♦ the presence of certain 
types of sugar (called reduc- 
ing sugars, of which corn 
syrup is the most familiar ex- 
ample) ; and 

♦ a low to medium moisture 
level (foods won't brown if 
they are very wet) . 

As long as the acidity and 
moisture are low, the more 
protein and the more reducing 
sugars present, the browner 
the food will get. 



Sometimes you need to 
make your food browner, for 
example, when cookies are ac- 
tually fully cooked but they 
still look a little too blond and 
bland. In other cases, brown- 
ing may occur too quickly, for 
example with battered onion 
rings: the batter may be dark 
brown but the onions inside 
are still raw and sharp-tasting. 

You can boost or tone down 
the Maillard reactions by 
manipulating acid, proteins, 
and sugar. I've suggested ways 
to do this in the charts at left. 



Shirley O. Corriher, a contrib- 
uting editor to Fine Cooking, 
is the author of Cook Wise 
(WilliamMorrow, 1997). She 
teaches cooking classes and food 
science across the country. ♦ 
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We're looking for a hot new 
fashion designer. Are you available? 



(hen you order apparel from Culinary Classics, you get to be the 
designer. You pick the style, the color, the fabric, and the trim options. 
Our Design Consultants will be happy to provide suggestions to help 
you create the look you want. Then we'll put all 
the components together, handcrafting your 
garments with the highest quality standards. 



Call for your free color catalogue 



Best of all, your order will ship within 10 days? 
or even sooner for rush orders. Whether you 
need one custom made garment or a thousand, 
one call handles it all. 

So what are you waiting for? Pick up the 
phone and tell us what you want to wear, 

* 10 business days excluding shipping and fabric availability. 



800.373.2963 



Culinary 

CLASSICS 



WHAT YOU WANT TO WEAR 
www.culinaryclassics.com 




MEN'S & WOMEN'S CHEF PANTS AND CHEF C0AIS • OVERALLS • CLOGS • VESTS • SHIRTS • TIES • APRONS • HATS • ACCESSORIES AND MORI 



Sources 




At the Market 

To buy seeds for 
wonderful varieties of 
summer squash, try Renee's 
Garden (888/880-7228) or 
Shepherd's Garden Seeds 
(800/475-0148). 

A Summer 
Provencal Menu 
Salt-packed anchovies and 
capers like Alice Waters uses 
in her tapenade are available at 
many Italian specialty markets 
and by mail from Zingerman's 
Delicatessen (422 Detroit St., Ann 
Arbor, Ml 481 06; 31 3/769-1 625) 
and Vivande Porta Via (21 25 
Fillmore St., San Francisco, CA 
941 15; 415/346-4430) 

For a mortar and pestle 
similar to the one Alice uses to 
make her basil pistou, try Adriana's one in the Kramlichs' outdoor 



Caravan (409 Vanderbilt 
St., Brooklyn, NY 1 1 21 8; 
r B00/31 6-0820) and Sur La 
Table (1 765 Sixth Ave. South, 
Seattle, WA981 34-1 608; 
800/243-0852). 

Roasts on the Grill 

Molly Stevens prefers the clean 
taste and hot burn of real 
hardwood charcoal. Look for it in 
your local market or call People's 
Woods at 800/729-5800 (in 
Rhode Island, 401/725-2700). 

Outdoor Kitchens 

Mugnaini Imports (888/887- 
7206 orwww.mugnaini.com) 
imports Italian wood-burning 
ovens; they design and build 
outdoor kitchens, too. 

For a wood-fire oven like the 



kitchen, call Earthstone at 
800/840-4915. 

Cabela's (800/237-4444) is 
an outdoor equipment supplier 
with a selection of simple propane 
outdoor burners, cookers, and 
grills. 

Cool Noodle Salads 
You can buy rice noodles, 
fish sauce, ground chile 
paste, and many more flavorful 
Asian ingredients from A Taste 
of Thai (800/243-0897) and The 
Oriental Pantry (800/828-0368). 
For noodles, try Eden Organic 
(800/248-0320). 

Master Class: 
Lobster Napoleon 

Charlie Trotter uses two tools 
to help him bake perfect potato 
tuiles: a special silicone baking 



sheet liner and an offset 
spatula. Both items can be 
ordered from A Cook's Wares 
(800/91 5-9788). 

DuPont also makes an 
inexpensive baking sheet liner 
that works well, called the Teflon 
Bakeware Liner; to find the store 
nearest you, call DuPont at 
800/986-2857. 

Charlie also likes Consorzio's 
basil oil as a good alternative to 
homemade. You can call 
Consorzio (800/288-1 089 ext. 
1 1 3) to find a local store that 
carries their products. 

Life at the Speed 
of Bread 

Alan Scott built the wood- 
burning oven in which the 
Webers bake their bread. Call 
Ovencrafters at 41 5/663-901 0. 



Become a Chef... 
and earn a Degree at 



c 

T 

1-800-447-8324 

107 Sixth Street Fulton Building 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15222 

(412) 391-4197 

Accredited by A.C.I.C.S. 



INTERNATIONAL 
CULINARY 
ACADEMY 



' 1 8 Month Professional 
Culinary Program 

» Accredited by A.C.F.E.I. 

• Financial Aid (if qualified) 

• Housing & Job Assistance 
■ VA Approved 



Great News! 



/-> fine 

Cooking 

is now online. 



Come visit our 
website. 



www.taunton.com 
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Protect Your Issues 
of Fine Cooking 




SLIPCASES FOR YOUR BACK ISSUES. 

Bound in red leatherette and embossed in gold, 
each case holds up to ten issues of Fine Cooking, 
and costs $8.95 (save: buy 3 for $24.95, 6 for 
$45.95). Add $1.50/case for p&h. Outside the 
continental U.S., including AK and HI, add $3.50 
each (U.S. funds only). PA residents add 7% sales 
tax. Send your order and payment to the address 
below, or call toll free, 1 -800-825-6690, and use 
your credit card (minimum $15). 
Jesse Jones Ind., Dept. 95 FC> 499 E. Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia, PA 19134. (No P.O. boxes, please) 
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Reviews 



A Book to Boost 
Your Confidence 
with a "Fix" for 
Every Problem 



I am one of the hundreds 
of cooks who came of culi- 
nary age in the 1980s on the 
rue St. Dominique in the 
kitchens of Anne Willan's 
Parisian cooking school, La 
Varenne. In fact, my expert 
ence at La Varenne made 
such an impact on me that I 
wound up working for Anne 
Willan on and off for years 
afterward. 

What was it that im- 
pressed me so much about La 
Varenne's methods? I think it 
was that Willan and her staff 
never let an opportunity to 
learn slide by. At the end of 
each cooking class, she would 
enthusiastically critique each 
dish that the class had pre- 
pared. Even if a student tried 
to hide a failure, Willan in- 
sisted that the mistake be pre- 
sented, only to discuss what 
went wrong, what went right, 
and how to rectify a problem. 

Now, as I read Willan's lat- 
est book, Cook It Right, I'm re- 
minded of those sessions and 
of Willan's honest admission 
that cooking is difficult, and 
that to become great cooks, 
we must learn from our mis- 
takes. I find her attitude so re- 
freshing in an age where too 
many recipes spout the "quick 
and easy" mantra. Certainly 
there are plenty of quick and 
easy recipes in Cook It Right, 
but we're also warned that 



"poached eggs can be 
tricky," or "vegetable 
purees are more of a 
challenge than they 
seem." Instead of dis- 
couraging readers, this 
attitude inspires us with the 
realization that cooking de- 
serves serious attention. The 
only way to become a good 
cook is to step up and get in- 
volved. 

Fortunately, with Cook It 
Right in our hands, we can 
step up andget involved with 
an able coach by our side to 
advise us on our journey. In 
the text of Cook It Right, 




Anne Willan's 
Cook It Right, 
by Anne Willan. 
Reader's Digest, 
1998. $29.95, 
hardcover; 320 pp. 
ISBN 0-89577- 
932-3. 



meat, and poultry) and mov- 
ing through sauces, vege- 
tables, pastas, grains and 
legumes, and on to fruits and 
all things sweet and baked. 
The chapters address ingredi- 
ents one by one (e.g., scallops, 
whole turkey, figs, and toma- 
toes) as well as general cate- 
gories (meat stews, braised 



Willan admits that one of the 
best ways to become a great 
cook is to make some mistakes. 



Willan offers detailed expla- 
nations on how to cook 
everything from shellfish to 
souffles, with more than 
150 appealing recipes (from 
homey to elegant) and so 
many inspirational ways to 
flavor and serve foods that 
cooks of all levels are bound 
to find this book useful. 

Cook It Right is organized 
into eleven color-coded 
chapters, beginning with 
main-dish ingredients (fish, 



and glazed vegetables, filled 
pies and quiches, and such) . 

The soul of this gorgeous 
book is in the hundreds of 
color photographs that show 
side-by-side examples of food 
cooked perfectly and food 
cooked less than perfectly. 
Each photo has a detailed 
caption describing the tex- 
ture and consistency of the 
finished dish, andforthe less- 
than-perfect results, an expla- 
nation of what went wrong 



and what to do 
aboutit. 

While the rec- 
ipes and photos 
are important 
starting points, 
Willan encour- 
ages us, in her 
friendly yet passionate 
voice, to taste, feel, evaluate, 
and decide for ourselves what 
we think is "right." This is not 
a book of pretense and ab- 
solute rules, but a book to help 
cooks control the outcomes in 
their own kitchens. 

And when the outcome 
is less than perfect, Willan 
takes the learning process 
a step further by offering a 
"quick fix" for problems that 
could arise in every cooking 
method she covers. These tips 
range from the simple sug- 
gestion that a bay leaf will 
sweeten strong-smelling vege- 
tables to a short recipe for a 
fennel vinaigrette to revive 
overcooked asparagus. The 
quick fixes are written with 
the confidence and creativity 
of one who knows that good 
ingredients should never be 
wasted. While there's no way 
to fix a fallen souffle, there's 
no reason not to cut it into 
wedges like a quiche and serve 
it with a green salad. If the fish 
is overcooked, we're advised 
to pretend it was intentional 
and simply add more sauce. 
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If the chocolate mousse 
doesn't set, call it a sauce. 

I couldn't resist trying 
several recipes from Cook It 
Right, and based on those, 
I'll be making many more. 
The Pork Tenderloin with 
Muscat & Dried Cranberries 
moved my husband to ex- 
claim, "Who needs fancy 
restaurants. 7 " The sauce had 
a beautiful dark sheen, a 
touch of cinnamon gave the 
entire dish depth, and the 
thick medallions remained 
succulent even after waiting 
for the sauce to reduce. 

I liked the Sauteed Peppery 
Greens enough to make it a 
light supper with a simple 
bowl of pasta. And, in the 
dessert realm, I enjoyed the 
Hazelnut Pound Cake so 




much that I found myself 
wondering why I don't bake 
more often. I served it with 
the recommended Chocolate 
& Stout Sauce, and, as a tes- 
tament to Willan's philosophy 
that "the fewer the ingredi- 
ents, the better they must be," 
I used Guinness stout and Val- 



rhona chocolate — the result 
was nothing short of perfect. 

I made the Prosciutto 
Cream Sauce for broiled 
scallops and loved the rich, 
piquant flavor, but I found the 
consistency to be more like a 
creamy filling. So, in the spirit 
of the book, I invented a 
quick fix of my own and used 



Open Cook It Right to any page, 

and you'll find comforting advice, 
a delicious recipe, and photos of 
a perfectly cooked — and not so 
perfectly cooked — dish. 

the leftover sauce as an ome- 
let filling. It was sublime. 

For me, reading Cook It 
Right was like an armchair 
visit to the world's best 
market with an energetic and 
authoritative teacher at my 
side offering sage advice on 
how to best cook and flavor 
the ingredients at hand. My 
only complaint is that I wasn't 
able to read more than a few 
pages without getting out of 
the chair and heading to the 
kitchen to cook. 

Molly Stevens is a contributing 
editor for Fine Cooking. ♦ 



FOR 
INFORMATION, 
CALL OR WRITE... 

1316 SW 13th Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97201 
503-223-2245 or 

800-666-0312 

www.westernculinary. com 



WESTERN 
CULINARY 
INSTITUTE 



12 Month Professional 
Culinary Program 

ACFEI Accredited 
Financial Aid (if qualified) 

Housing Director 
Job Placement Assistance 
VA Approved 
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WESTERN 
CULINARY 

INSTITUTE 



Experience 

is the best teacher. 

Experience a passion for culinary excellence 
when you study with Sullivan College's Olympic 

award-winning 
gold medal 
chef-instructors! 

Begin a career in 
baking & pastry 
arts, culinary arts 
or professional 
catering in only 
9-18 months! 

You can join our winning team now! 



Sullivan Colle ge 



National Center for Hospitality Studies 

1-800-844-1354 

Louisville, KY 40205 •e-mail: admissions@sullivan.edu 
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Cook's Market 



World's Largest 
Inventory 

Discontinued 
and Active China, 
Crystal, Flatware, 
and Collectibles 

• 100 POO Patterns 

• 4 Million Pieces 

• Buy & Sell 

Call for FREE lists. 

Replacements, Ltd. 

1089 Knox Road, Greensboro, NC 27420 I>cpt. I K 



1-800-REPIACE (1-800-737-5223) 




Award Winning 

Single Estate 

Coffees from 

New England's 

Premier 

Specialty 

Coffee Roaster 

Call for our 
Newsletter 

or visit us at MlOM 
www.armeno.com 

75 OTIS STREET 
NORTHBOROUGH, MA 01532 




Lacanche 

a serious French range for serious cMs. 



Professional Home Kitchens 

for more in formal ton tall 800-S7Q-CHEF 



Si 



tell 



South of France and Tuscanj. Italj 

The Rhode School of Cttuine offers 
weekly cooking courses from March 
l through November. We've designed 
Jour program as a fun and exotic 
I learning holiday, with excursions to 
[famous locales in the region. Our 
| modest fee includes tuition, lodging, 
( food and wines. Call for a brochure 
j and weekly program — 800-447T31 1 . 




COOKBOOKS GALORE 



Save up to 75% on 
the widest array of 
new, classic and 
hard-to-find cook- 
books. 



Elizabeth David 
Classics 



Three treasures in 
one volume. 

Hard $12.98 + shipping 

($25.00 Malue) fmiqo 




FREE CATALOG 1-800-878-4264 



JESSICA'S BISCUIT® Box 301 Newtonville, MA 02160 
Visit Our Web Site: www.jessicas.com 



SAVINGS 20%-40% 



Best Products, Prices, 
Service Si nee 1981. 

FREE CATALOGUE 
800-915-9788 



THE FINEST COOKWARE! 
All-Clad, Cuisinart, Calphaton, 
LeCreuset Pans. Wusthof , 
Henckels, Lam son Knives. 
KitchenAid, Krups Appliances. 
Kaiser, Manque bakeware. 
Chocolate, Spices. Oil, 
Cookbooks, Utensils. 
Much more. Over 3,500 items. 



^)ne of the 

most extensive 




selections of 




itiritid <fe | 
fipeciu/itij teas 1 




available ^^^^ 
in the 

U.S. C^^* 




lor IKKi: fauliif i 



Phillip^ 

Mijahuoom Place 

909 rast H.iltiuioir Pikr 
Krimrtt Siju ut . Pa 19 \ 18 



OfcUfcK i M R J RrNll r\U| 1C Ml s|tK(M>M< 

( RIMINI - SHIITAKE 
OYSTER - ENOKI 
MAITAKE - BEECH 
PORTABELLA 

Iok muki. i\h)kM\i n»v 5e 
TO km i iv i in k I!iuh mm 

< ai i 1 -800- 243 -8644 

V mt All 41 M.I 



briVi \ i mi i Bi'i oi n in into uk r huwk 



♦ Reggiano Parmigiano - Aged over 3 yrs. 8.99 lb. 
* Extra Virgin First Cold Pressed Olive Oil 
❖ Other Gourmet Specialty Items Available 
To order or for information and free brochure 
Teitel Brothers 1-800-850-7055 Prices Plus S/H 
E-Mail: HTTP:/AU\AY.]\YEB\VORLD.coiWTeitel 



Kelly & Sons 

Gourmet Braided 

Shallots 

3 lb. Braid 
$9.95 

5 lb. Braid 
$14.95 

plusS&H 

To order and for a free brochure call 

1-800-496-3363 

Kelly & Sons 

R.R. #8 Box 3610, State Road 176 
Oswego, NY 13126 




Purveyor of the World's Finest Teas 

1-800-234-8327 



Free catalog listing 
over 120 varieties of 
garden-fresh, loose tea 



P.O. BOX 159-F * UPTON. MA 01568 



RIEDEL 
WINEGLASSES 

RiedeL.the finest glass on the planet. 
Wine Stuff... call us for the lowest 
prices on the planet and immediate 
availability. Visa, M/C, Visit our web 
site at www.wineglasses.com. 

W-i-n-e 
•Stuff 

Phone 1 ^888-winesluff Fax 5 1 6-234-5583 




Reach your best potential 
customers in Fine Cooking's 
Cook's Market. 

For details, call: 
1-800-926-8776, ext. 543. 

fine 

Cooking 

FOR PEOPLE WHO LOVE TO COOK 
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FINE COOKING 



Cook's Market 



Make Your Own Cheese 



• Cheesemaking Made Easy- Book 

with 60 Delicious Recipes. $14.95 PPD 

• Soft Cheese Kit- Includes everything 
needed to make soft cheese. $16.95 PPD 

Check or MO, MC or Visa 

We carry all ingredients and equipment 
needed to make delicious cheese and 
yogurt at home. 

FREE CATALOG 

New England Cheesemaking Supply Co. 

P.O. Box 85 FC Ashfield, MA 01330 
413-628-3808 FAX 413-628-4061 
E-Mail info@cheesemaking.com 



LamsqnSharp 

Creates! Knife Made" 

Free Catalog ■ Biil Prices 


Atso: Wusthof. F. Dick, Global, 
Forschner, Sabatier, Granton, 
Henckels, Demeyere, Chef's 
Choice.Messermeister, 
Masahiro, Bourgeat, Maple 
tops & other kitchen needs. 






Knife Merchant t 


800-714-8226 



THE CHEF S GOLLECTJO/Sf 

1-800-590-CN 
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AGA Cookers 

All cast iron contruction for better 
tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel 
Send $2 for 16 page color brochure 
Classic Cookers ■ RD3Box ]8()-6]8(i 
Montpelier, VTO5602 • 802-223-3620 , 




D - D 



PICE! 

Allspice to Vanilla Beans 

450 Superior Spices, Spice Blends, Teas and Herb Teas 
4oz and lib Units. Since 1973. Call for a free catalog 
or visit our web site at www.sfherb.com 

San Francisco Herb Co. 

250 14th Street, San Francisco, CA 94103 • 800-227-4530 



Distinguished Single-Estate Teas 
Exquisite Blends 

Black ^ Green ^ Oolong ^ White 

Fine Tea & Teawares from $3 to $160 
Yixingware e, s Creamware v> Stoneware 
Camellia Sinensis plants for sale (with instructions) 



Honorable Jane Company 



Free Catalog 888-743-1966 Toll-free 
www.honorablejane.com </?Box 35C Potter Valley CA 95469 




Simply the Best! 

"Atlas" Table Mills 
from Greece 

• Available in many sizes 
and finishes 

• Undoubtedly the most 
efficient and durable in 
the world 

• Obtainable at fine 
kitchenware and 
gourmet stores 



Pepper Mill Imports, Inc. 

P.O. Box 775, Carmel, California 93921 
Phone (408) 625-9348 Fax (408) 625-4353 



GRANDE BAROQUE & 
OLD MASTER 

Brand New Sterling Silver 
by Wallace/Towle Silversmiths 
4 pc. 5pc. 

GRANDE BAROQUE $145 $185' 

OLD MASTER $125 $159 

Over 1 500 patterns of active 
& discontinued sterling 
patterns, estate or new - 
at very affordable prices. 
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CALL 
FOR FREE 

CATALOG 



730 N. Indian Rocks Rd. 
Belleair Bluffs, FL 33770 
(800)262-3134 
(813)581-6827 
FAX: (813)586-0822 
www.silverqueen.com 
Visa, Mastercard, Discover 



WE ALSO 

BUY 
STEALING 



At last, someone figured out 

How to Broil & Roast 

without smoke, splatter, bake-ons, scrubbing! 

"works wonderfully" fterre Franey, NY Times 




The WaterBroilen® -WaterRoaster™ Pan Secret? 
Expensive Poor Heat Conducting 18/8 Stainless Steel 
pan & rack doesn't get hot enough to burn drippings. 

Water catches drippings, prevents bake-ons, but 
does not steam, even after 2 hours in a 350° oven! 

Ideal 12" Size. Holds 6 Burgers. 1 1 # Turkey. 
S49.95phis$7.50ship/hdlg Recipes included. Visa/MC CI 997 

Drannan's Innovative Culinary Instruments 

136 S. Dutoit Street Dayton, OH 45402 1-800-227-7066 



5lbs. of Shrimp for 
Only S T Per Pound 
FedEx To Your Door! 



Capt Ruh\ Bayou Direct delivers the 
world's finest seafood from the heart of 
Cajun Country to your dcxj 
"From 'da bttpu to you.' 

FREE 

WORLD FAMOUS | 
CAJUN RECIPES 
WITH ORDER 



800-295-1986 




24 Hrs. € 



FINE MIXES FOR SERIOUS COOKS 



EXTRA HEARTY BREAD MIXES - 
Buttermilk, Whole Wheat, Rye, Salt 
Rising, Italian, Black Rye. Also good flavorful Biscuits, 
Muffins, Doughnuts, Pancakes, Cookies, and Cakes. 
NO ARTIFICIAL PRESERVATIVES. 12 OR 24 02. PACKAGES. Free Catalog. 

lip a /if, i Mil De P t: FC ' 1231 Madison Hi " Rd - 
HKWl/Upivt Rahway NJ 07065 • (732) 382-301 



rfcUCIINA 




ITALIAN COOKWARE 

Our Family Tradition A nee 1906 

Pasta Machines 
Bizzelle Irons 
Ravioli Makers 
Cheese Graters 
Spaghetti Bowls 

. . M pat]C4 

Cher MHUtaru* 



Call Today f or Free Catalog 

V 1-800-766-0500 / 



fK^ Publish Your 
ST Cookbook 



For Profit or Fun 

■ Church-Club-Family 

■ Many free features 

■ Prices low as $1.80 
for 200 min. order 



Call For FREE Cookbook Information 

1-800-44S-6621, ea. 9706 

http:/ / morriscookbooks.com 
Cookbooks by Morris Press 

3212 East Highway 30 • Kearney, NE 68847 
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Cook's Market 




YacMaster SYP-5 

Affordable Commercial Vacuum Packaging 
Only #499 



> Extend Shelf Life 

> Prevent Freezer Burn 

> Lower Food Costs 

> Buv Food at Volume Priee: 



> 4 mil Hea\y Duty Freezer Bags 
are Boilabte and Mierowavable 
5> Made in the USA 
2- USDA, ETL Approved 

For a free catalog and suggested uses, 
gr cull 1.S00 S21.7S49, ext. 14 £ 

Phone 8 1 6-472-8622 • Fax 8 1 6-472-0828 8499 + S/II 




chesa 




rmet 



"Chesapeake Bay Country's" finest seafood: 
gourmet crab cakes, crab imperial, crab quiche, 
crab soup and other handmade products. 
Great for gifts and entertaining. 

CHESAPEAKE BAY GOURMET 
3916 Old North Point Rd. 
Baltimore, MD 21222 

Major credit cards accepted • 1 -800-432-CRAB 



FORTUNA'S 



Italian 



SAUSAGES 

• Over 30 Dry Cured Sausages 
• Extra Lean Fresh Rope Sausages 
Nationally Famous SOUPY™ (Soppresata) 
avail. -Sweet, Mild, Hot, XHot & Nuclear Hot! 
"America's Best" ...L.A. Times 
"The Best" . . .jay heno 

Call for your free color catalog of 
Sausages, Cheeses & Gift Items 

1-800-427-6879 

web-www.soupy.com 



r Urn COOKING AT HOME 

■ Learn to prepare meats, poultry, fish, vegetables, fruit, 
| desserts and much more. Plus, great gourmet reci- 

pes! Learn the secrets and techniques of food 
I preparation and serving. Diploma awarded. FREE | 

■ BROCHURE describes opportunities. No salesmen. 
1 Write or ca ll today! 1 -800-32 6-922 1 
I Lifetime Career Schools, Dept. FT0868 

gWUjarrisonSL, Archbatd, M 18403 ^ ^Smatto, 1 ^, 



RAFAL 
SPICE 

COMPANY 



SPICES • TEAS • 
COFFEES • SPECIALTY ITEMS 

FREE 70 PAGE 

CATALOG 
1 800 228-4276 

(313) 259-6373 
2521 RUSSELL STREET 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48207 



Classifieds 



The CLASSIFIED rate is $6.00/word, minimum 1 5 
words. Payment must accompany order. Frequency rates 
available. I -800-926-8776, ext. 543, or Fine Cooking 
Adv., Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506. Aug/Sep 
deadline is May 22, 1998. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

BUY ESTABLISHED MEAL SOLUTIONS 

business in Virgin Islands! Great price, low rent. 
Work in paradise. 340-779-2829. 

TASTE OF GOURMET - Fine food party plan. 
Delicious ways to enjoy food and earn money. 
1-800-722-8931. 

COOKING TALENTS NEEDED! Demonstrate 
top quality kitchen utensils in home shows. Excel- 
lent earnings. Fun business! (800) 557-3992. 

COOKBOOKS 

QUALITY COOKBOOKS AT HUGE DIS- 
COUNTS. Catalog $3.00 refundable with first or- 
der. SAVANNAH ROSE ENTERPRISES, PO Box 
2356, Granite Bay, CA 95746. 

AT LAST A COOKBOOK FOR VEGETARIANS 

and non-vegetarians alike! Tempt everyone's palate 
with this fabulous collection of hearty, healthy 
meals - easy to plan and prepare. Send $ 1 7 .95 to 
THE HAMILTON COMPANY, Box 404, Lookout 
Mountain, TN 37350-1404. 

COOKING VACATIONS 

EXCLUSIVE ITALIAN CULINARY TRAVEL 

experiences: Tuscany, Umbria, Amalfi Coast. Cook- 
ing classes. Small groups. Call GABRIELE'S 
TRAVELS TO ITALY, 888-287-8733. 
www.cookinginitaly.com 

COOK WITH THE PROS on your vacation! 



Protect Your Issues of 

Fine Cooking 

SLIPCASES FOR YOUR 

Gl BACK ISSUES. Bound in 
red leatherette and embossed 
in gold, each case holds up to 
■ ten issues of Fine Cooking, 
I and costs $8.95 (save: buy 3 
fl I for $24.95, 6 for $45.95). Add 

' $ 1 .50/case for p&h. Outside 
the continental U.S., 
including AK and HI, add 
$3.50 each (U.S. funds only). 
PA residents add 7% sales 
tax. Send your order and 
payment to the address below, or call toll free, 1 -800-825- 
6690, and use your credit card (minimum $15). 

Jesse Jones Ind., Dept. 95 FC, 499 E. Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia, PA 19134. (No P.O. boxes, please) 




Deluxe culinary tours. Western U.S./ Asian destina- 
tions. Call EPICURE 1-888-623-7464. 

COOKW ARE/EQUIPMENT 

RESTORE YOUR OLD COPPER COOK- 
WARE, reline with tin. BARRON'S SILVER 
CLINIC , since 1959. 407-645-0220. 

GOURMET/SPECIALTY FOODS 

WATKINS SINCE 1869. Over 375 Specialty 
Products. Free catalog. 908-879-3039, BLACK 
RIVER TRADING. 

ITALIAN WINES AT SAVINGS UP TO 30%. 
Spigadoro pasta, Lavazza coffees, etc. delivered to 
your door. LABUONA TAVOLA, www.lbtusa.com, 
1 -800-229-4723, Fax 1 -507-356-4 1 1 6. 

FREE CATALOG - Low fat, healthful OSTRICH - 
steaks, burgers, roasts, smoked meats. 
800-346- 1 867. Visit www.mostrich.com 

INSTRUCTION 

"AT HOME" PROFESSIONAL CHEF TRAIN- 
ING without going to cooking school! Money sav- 
ing alternatives. Call 24 hrs. for a FREE recorded 
message. 1-800-867-5150. 

LEARN COOKING ATHOME! Home Study 
Program teaches selection, preparation, serving of 
safe to eat, appetizing and nutritious foods. Many 
great recipes too! Call 1-800-326-9221 or write 
LIFETIME CAREER SCHOOLS, Dept. FT08X8, 
101 Harrison Street, Archbald, PA 18403. 

RECIPES 

LARGE PRINT RECIPES: QUICK FIXERS, 

vegetables, desserts. $3.00/long SASE: BRE ANN'S, 
PO Box 369-d, Pleasant View, TN 37146. 
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Index 



RECIPES 

COVER RECIPE 

Vietnamese Cool Noodle Salad with 
Stir-Fried Vegetables 6 1 

APPETIZERS 

Green Olive Tapenade Toasts 36 
Grilled Artichoke Hearts 37 
Lobster Napoleon 68 

DESSERTS, CAKES & PASTRY 

Fruit Fools: 

Blueberry Fool 53 
Mango-Mint Fool 53 
Three-Berry Fool 53 
Strawberry Desserts: 

Frozen Strawberry "Pink 

Lemonade" 79 
Strawberries with Balsamic 

Sabayon 79 
Strawberry & Champagne 

Terrine 77 
Strawberry Hazelnut Torte 78 
Stuffed & Baked Peaches with Wild 
Blackberry Sauce 39 

MAIN DISHES 
Fish/Shellfish 

Joyce Goldstein's Indian-Spiced 

Mussels or Clams 98 
Vietnamese Cool Noodle Salad with 

Warm Lemongra-.s Shrimp 6 1 
Meat 

Grill-Roasting, Master Recipe 
for beef, lamb, and pork 43 

Vietnamese Cool Noodle Salad with 
Grilled Pork 61 



Poultry 

Chicken Salads: 

with Fruits & Nuts 34 

Roasted Chinese with Eggplant 34 

Tuscan Grilled (Polio Forte) 33 
Vegetable 
Vietnamese Cool Noodle Salad with 

Stir-Fried Vegetables 61 

SALADS 

Chicken Salads: 

with Fruits & Nuts 34 

Roasted Chinese with Eggplant 34 

Tuscan Grilled (Polio Forte) 33 

French-Style Potato Salad 45 

Garden Lettuces with Baked Goat 
Cheese 38 

Vietnamese CoolNoodle Salads: 
withGrilledPork 61 
with Lemongrass Shrimp 6 1 
with Stir-Fried Vegetables 61 

SAUCES, CONDIMENTS 
& SEASONINGS 

Balsamic Sabayon 79 
Herb Rub for Lamb or Beef 43 
Marinade & Spice Rub for Pork 43 
NuocCJuim (Vietnamese Dipping 

Sauce) 61 
Pistou 38 

Wild Blackberry Sauce 39 

SIDE DISHES 

French-Style Potato Salad 45 

SOUPS, STEWS & STOCKS 

Soupe au Pistou Simmered with Lamb 
Shanks 38 



TECHNIQUES 

Browning food 88-89 
Caramelizing food 88-89 
Cooking & shelling lobster 67 
Dressing, chicken salads 32-33; 

French potato salad 45 
Flavoring fruit purees 5 1 -52 
Grill-roasting beef, lamb & pork 

41-43 

Grilling chicken for salads 32-33 
Making basil oil 65-66 
Making cremefraiche 12 
Making tuiles 65-66 
Melting gelatin 24-25 
Pickling papaya 65 
Pittingolives 80 
Poaching chicken for salads 32 
Pulping avocado 66 
Reheating roasted vegetables 8 
Roasting chicken for salads 32 
Scalding milk 12 
Seasoning & cleaning a grill 80 
Softening gelatin 24-25 
Stir-frying tofu 62-63 
Trimming artichokes 37-38 
Whipping cream 52 

INGREDIENTS 

Artichokes, trimming 37-38 
Avocado, pulping 66 
Basil oil, making 65-66 
Bun (rice vermicelli) 59-60 
Chicken, grilling, poaching & roasting 

for salads 32-33 
Cream, whipping 52 



Ciime fraiche, making 12 

Egg whites, & yolks, storing 1 3 ; 

pasteurized liquid 16 
Fish sauce 61 
Fruit for fools 51, 53 
Gelatin, adding to other ingredients 

24-25; powdered & leaf 24; 

melting 24-25 ; softening 24-25 
Grilling chicken for salads 32-33 
Israeli couscous 1 8 
Lobster, cooking & shelling 67 
Milk, scalding 12 
Molasses, unsulfured 13 
Olives, pitting 80 
Papaya, pickling 65 
Potatoes f or French potato salad 45 
Rice vermicelli (bun) 59-60 
Sesame seeds, oil & paste 82 
Shrimp & prawns 80 
Strawberries, choosing 74-76 
Summer squash 14-15 
Swordfish 18 
Tahini 82 

Tofu, stir-frying 62-63 
Tuiles, making 65-66 
Zucchini 14-15 

TOOLS & EQUIPMENT 

Grills, charcoal & gas 54-57; 

for grill-roasting 42 
Kitchen Sink soap 18 
Knife guards & trays 16 

SOURCES 

(See also Sources p . 90) 
Charcoal & gas grills 57 



Nutrition Information 



Recipe (analysis per serving) 


Page 


Calories 


Protein 


Carb 




Fats (g) 




Choi 


Sodium 


Fiber 


Notes 






total 


from fat 


(9) 


(9) 


total 


sat 


mono 


poly 


(mg) 


(mg) 


(9) 




Tuscan Grilled Chicken Salad 


33 


340 


170 


31 


13 


18 


3 


12 


2 


80 


740 


3 




Roasted Chinese Chicken Salad 


34 


530 


290 


41 


17 


32 


8 


13 


8 


120 


1350 


4 




Chicken Salad with Fruits & Nuts 


34 


400 


230 


25 


21 


25 


4 


12 


7 


65 


290 


4 




Green Olive Tapenade Toasts 


36 


280 


200 


5 


16 


22 


3 


17 


2 


5 


1770 


2 


Vi cup on 1 oz. bread 


Grilled Artichoke Hearts 


37 


50 





3 


10 

















270 


5 




Soupe au Pistou w/Lamb Shanks 


38 


310 


100 


17 


39 


11 


2 


7 


1 


15 


1030 


10 


per cup 


Garden Lettuces w/Baked Goat Cheese 


38 


370 


310 


10 


6 


34 


12 


19 


2 


35 


400 


1 




Baked Peaches w/Blackberry Sauce 


39 


270 


130 


3 


30 


14 


6 


6 


2 


50 


5 


4 




French-Style Potato Salad 


45 


510 


260 


6 


48 


28 


4 


22 


3 





1190 


6 




Three-Berry Fool 


53 


420 


250 


2 


40 


28 


17 


8 


1 


100 


30 


4 




Mango Mint Fool 


53 


400 


200 


2 


53 


23 


14 


7 


1 


80 


170 


4 




Blueberry Fool 


53 


410 


250 


3 


41 


28 


17 


8 


1 


100 


190 


4 




Lemongrass Shrimp Noodle Salad 


61 


450 


100 


31 


58 


11 


2 


3 


5 


220 


830 


4 




Stir-Fried Vegetable Noodle Salad 


61 


460 


160 


13 


65 


18 


3 


5 


10 





590 


6 




Grilled Pork Noodle Salad 


61 


630 


190 


42 


66 


21 


6 


8 


6 


100 


580 


3 




Nuoc Cham 


61 


10 








3 

















240 





per tablespoon 


Lobster Napoleon 


68 


290 


150 


12 


28 


16 


5 


8 


2 


35 


710 


5 


with Vi tsp. basil oil 


Strawberry & Champagne Terrine 


77 


90 





2 


15 

















5 


2 


based on 1 servings 


Strawberry Hazelnut Torte 


78 


530 


370 


6 


37 


41 


22 


14 


3 


120 


160 


2 


based on 1 servings 


Frozen Strawberry "Pink Lemonade" 


79 


120 








31 




















1 


per Vi cup 


Strawberries w/Balsamic Sabayon 


79 


230 


170 


3 


14 


19 


11 


6 


1 


165 


20 


1 


based on 8 servings 


Indian-Spiced Mussels or Clams 


98 


310 


190 


24 


7 


22 


7 


4 


8 


55 


250 


2 





The nutritional analyses have been calculated by a registered dietitian at The Food Consulting Company the calculations. Optional ingredients and those listed without a specific quantity are not included, 
of San Diego, California. When a recipegivesa choice of ingredients, the first choice is the one used in When a range of ingredient amounts or servings is given, the smaller amount or portion is used. 
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Quick & Delicious 

A Bowl of Spicy Shellfish in Minutes 



I'm always amazed that some 
people only order steamed 
mussels and clams at restau- 
rants. Sometimes I want to 
say, "Don't you know how 
easy — and inexpensive — 
these shellfish are to prepare 
at home?" A bowlful of briny- 
sweet clams or mussels is just 
what I turn to at home when I 
want a great meal fast. 

I've been making this par- 
ticular dish for years. I just 
love the Indian flavors — the 
warmth of the spices and the 
sweet creaminess of the coco- 



nut milk are wonderful with 
the steamed shellfish. Though 
the dish has an exotic feeling 
to it, the ingredients are all 
sold in your supermarket. You 
can find canned coconut milk 
with Thai ingredients in the 
"international" section. 

Most clams and mussels 
you see at the market are 
practically ready for the pot. 
If their shells seem gritty, 
scrub them under cold run- 
ning water. Because the shells 
of cultivated mussels are usu- 
ally free of barnacles and 



other debris, this step doesn't 
take long. You'll also want to 
trim any stringy beards on the 
mussels with a knife or scis- 
sors before cooking them. 
Again, this step sounds like a 
lot of work but it takes only 
minutes, as does the actual 
cooking time. 

I love showering this dish 
with chopped cilantro; its 
fresh, green flavor tempers 
the heat of the cayenne and 
lightens the feel of the coco- 
nut milk. If you don't like 
cilantro, a mix of chopped 



fresh basil and mint would 
also add color and punch. 

Fragrant, nutty basmati 
rice is the perfect accompani- 
ment to the clams, but regular 
white rice and noodles are 
also great for soaking up that 
wonderful broth. 



]oyce Goldstein, the former 
chef owner of Square One 
in San Francisco, is now an 
author and restaurant con- 
sultant. Her latest book is 
Kitchen Conversations 
(William Morrow, 1996). ♦ 




Indian-Spiced Mussels or Clams 

Mussels, which are slightly sweeter than 
clams, benefit from a little extra acid, so use 
the larger amount of lemon juice when cook- 
ing mussels in this recipe. Serves four. 

V4 cup vegetable oil 
2 Tbs. grated fresh ginger 
2 yellow onions, chopped 
Va tsp. salt 

1 Tbs. ground coriander 

1 tsp. ground turmeric 
V4 tsp. cayenne 

2 /i cup homemade or low-salt canned 

chicken or fish stock 
V2 cup coconut milk 

2 to 3 Tbs. fresh lemon juice 

2 lb. mussels, scrubbed and debearded, or 
4 dozen clams, scrubbed (discard any 
gaping shellfish that don't close at least 
partially when you tap them) 

V4 cup chopped cilantro 

In a large, heavy-based skillet or saucepan, 
heat the oil over medium-high heat. Add 
the ginger and onion and saute over mod- 
erate heat, stirring often, until soft, 8 to 
1 min. Add the salt, coriander, turmeric, 
and cayenne; stir to distribute the spices 
evenly. Cook the spices about 1 min. Add 
the stock, coconut milk, and lemon juice, 
and bring to a boil. Add the mussels or 
clams. Cover the pan until the shellfish 
open, about 5 to 8 min. (Discard any 
mussels or clams that don't open after 
cooking.) Sprinkle with the cilantro and 
serve with rice or noodles. 
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COLOR IS the last 



reason to buy it 

and the FIRST 

THING PEOPLE SEE. 




I i 



'A 





Buy it because it's 
pleasure to use. 
Buy it because 
it does what 
it's supposed to do. 
Superbly . 

Buy it because it 
last. And if visitors to 
your kitchen leap to the 
conclusion that they are in 
a serious cook's workplace 
because their eye was drawn to 
a beautiful paint job, well, 

so be it. 




will 






Want to talk more? 

1-800-541-6390 or http://www.KitchenAid.com 

9 Reg. trademark/TM trademark of KitchenAId, U.S.A. ©1998 KitchenAid 



KitchenAid 

For the way it's made! 



Artisan Foods 



Creamy, Dreamy Handmade Doughnuts 




Colonial 

Donuf House 




Nineteen years ago, Canadian- 
born Alex Kogler retired from 
the hard-hitting life of a profes- 
sional hockey player and made 
a sweet transition to life as a 
doughnut baker. Now instead 
of waking up for dawn practice, 
Kogler spends the wee hours of 
every Friday, Saturday, and Sunday morning making 
doughnuts in his tiny shop, Butler's Colonial Donut 
House in Westport, Massachusetts. He has to start 
early to keep up with the demands of his customers, 
who come especially for his light-as-air yeast dough- 
nuts, which are fried to a golden brown, filled with 
freshly whipped real cream (and some with a bit of 
black raspberry jam) , and then sprinkled with sugar. 
Just one more, the customers keep telling him. . . . 




A clunky machine cuts tender dough. 

The Duchess cutter divides the raised 
doughnut dough into pieces of equal 
weight. Kogler then shapes the cut 
dough by hand. 



Out of the fryer, onto the cooling rack. These 
golden buns and "long johns" await splitting 
and f illing. 





"Nobody uses real whipped cream anymore, but we do" 

says Alex Kogler when asked to explain the popularity of his 
raised doughnuts. He makes plenty of other delicious varieties 
year-round, but Kogler has to stop making the cream-filled 
ones in the hot summer months. 



Finished with a sprinkling of sugar. The whipped cream filled doughnuts don't last long at 
Butler's. The tiny shop offers a variety of doughnuts, but none as popular as these. 



